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DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


NTH H MEETING of the BRITISH ASSOCIA 

EE of the ™ 

1 forthe, ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, will commence 

q n THurspay Mo A y the | 7th of Accusrt, 1843. 

a JOHN TAYLOR, F.R. om General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


gence’, .. FAMILY, and CLERICAL 





. m, Soup-squans,—Mr. H BINTON, algte 2 
Cambridge, Author o en: y for ools, 
Tent ful lly erie thes he forwards the he views of velnsipals 
caches Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
they may contemplate; also in the transfer of Scholas- 

(ind Clerical, perty.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many 
on the Continent, can introduce superior English and 
oreign Governesses, with good references. Letters must be free. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Lapy, who has 
— some years in Paris, speaks the French language 
juently, teaches it Sian with the’ and undertakes also Music, 
fueyoiments of te jan, with the usual routine of English Edu- 
=. C— to RE-ENGAGE in a Family where the children 
would be under 12 aon of age. She has had considerable ex- 
perence i ithe mana ogee of children ; her connexions gre 
ddress, Mr. 

ation Foreign Bookseller. “Borners-street. Oxford-street. 


QCoTTISH INSTITUTION for the EDUCA- 
TON of YOUNG LADIES, 9, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 
Tenth Se . 
tution will RE-OPEN after the Vacation, on MON- 
pit tstution OCTOBER. ‘The Course embraces the Eng- 
pt french, Shee. a4 German Languages, Prawing. » Dancing, 
Pianoforte, Writing, Arithmetic, and the Elements of 
atical and Physica "Science, including Natural Philo- 
emistry, Botany, Geology. , and Mineralogy. 
t branch has its respective Master; and there is one uni- 
|, fee for all the Pupils, viz. Six Guineas for each of the First 
arters, and ‘I'wo Guineas or the spent. mening | in all 
i Guineas for each Session of Ten Months,—and the ad- 
Faonal cha e of 10s. 6d. per Quarter, for those who attend 
= — upil being allowed to attend those Classes which 
her parents may think most conducive te her advantage. 

Lady Superintendent, Miss Murray, and several re- 
spectable families in the neighbourhood of the Institution, 
which is situated in one of the most delightful localities of the 
(New) Town, have excellent acc ion for »at 

varying from 30 to 50 Guineas. 
ses, containing full information regarding hours, &c. 
will he sent free on application to Mr. Lees, the Secretary; or 
to Miss Lng gs Lv pootaten. 


OLTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Turnyam 
Gace, for a limited number of Pupils, five miles west 
of London, ai djacent to the Chiswick Horticultural Gardens.— 
This Establishment unites the advantages of the Continent, 
in + oy to modern languages, with the comforts of an Eng- 
lish home, and the incuioeton of knowledge, carefully based on 
jan The YNE, has spent 

many years in several of the capitals of Europe, for the purpose 
of investigating the most approved methods of Education. 
endeavour is made to promote the moral ani 























RITION AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE.— 
esident—Right Hen. the Earl of DEVON. 

An EVEN NING MEETING of the Members and Friends of 
this NEW LITERARY ASSOCIATION will take place at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd of August. 
ot Fett oe o'clock precisely. on which occasion the Earl of DEVON 
will pre: 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM will then deliver a Lecture ‘On the 
Pleasures and Advantages of frequent Intercourse between Per- 
sons of Literary Tastes and Attainments. and the Facilities 
which the British and Foreign Institute will furnish in its Lec- 
tures, Library, and ye for extending the Enjoyments of 
Literature, Science, and Art, to Ladies as well as Gentlemen.’ 

No charge will be monde # AY Ay to this ager 5 but 
each \ of the 1 have the privilege of in 
ducing and inviting a limited a of friends, in addition to 
his own family, free of expense. Tickets for this purpose may 
be had of the Committee, who sit eg at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, from Twelve to Two; and at the Albion Hotel, 25, 
Cockspur-street, Som ‘Three to Five o'clock, to receive the 
names of C: for Me 


ANCHESTER ATHENZUM, 
“ For the Advancement and Diffusion of Knowledge.” 

A BAZAAR, in aid of the Funds of the above Institution, will 

take place in SEPTEMBER next, under the Futronage of 
MAJESTY THE QU DC 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Duke of Sutherland, The Archbisbop of Dublin, T he Mar- 
quis of Northampton. The Bishi op of Durham, The Bishop of 
Norwich, Lord Stanley, M.P., Lord Morpeth, The Dean of 
Manchester, r. Sergeant Talfourd, Charles Dickens, Esq., 

bomas 4: , James Sheridan Knowles, Esq., Douglas 
Jerrold, Es: 

Author a RES, and others, who may be kindly disposed 
to contribute Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, and other 
articles for sale, are respectfully informed that ‘ 

Smith, 192, Strand, London, will receive and forward contri- 
butions. By order, of the C Committee. 
ARD WAT KIN, \ Honorary 
PETER BERLYN, § Secretaries. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THURSDAY, August 3, and two following days, 
atl 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 

BOOKS, including the Library of a Gentleman removed 
from Norfolk; among which are, CEuvres de Fontenelle, “Works 
after Picart, 3 vols. calf extra—Leslie’s Theol ogical 
2 vols. calf—Keach’s Metaphors —Dr. S. Clarke's 
4 vols.—Doddridge’s Family Expositor, 6 vols. et Ba 's 
Essays on payseepouy, , = unter, 5 vols. large paper, red 
morocco—Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols. red morocco— 
Nicholson's vArehiteetural Dictionary, 2 vols. calf—Brewster's 
Edinburgh Encyc lopesdis, 18 vols.—Lord Bacon's babi 10 
vols. calf—Regent Classics, 48 vols. half morocco—Valpy's Fa- 
mily Classical Library, 42 vols.—The wots of Qecicce Pope, 
Burns, Mitford, Gibbon, Hume and Smollett, Byron, Sterne, 
Scott, &c.—A variety of Ancient and Modern Divinity—An 
assortment of Voyages and ‘Travels, recently published— 
A \ quantity of yl ‘Books —The Dartigaion of Circulating Li- 




















ar ern Nove ad Romances—A 





as well as the personal comforts of ‘the Pupils : 
Principal and the Assistant Masters regulate and encourage the 
sgpetiene of the play-ground. ‘The course of instruction, 
it extras, comprehends the Greek and Latin Classics, on 
principle, French and “pemen, whicb are much spoken 
in ithe Beatie ment; the Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Drawing, Beste L Elements of Chemi istry, &c. &c., with a i 
—— ~1 liberal education. Each young gentleman 
: a o bed. References to Pupils’ Parents and Clergy- 
men, to ~ 4a and Commercial Gentlemen of the highest 
bility, will be found in the Prospectus, which may 
nee | post-free, from Mr. J. G. = es ; or, by personal appli- 
i wett’s Library, egent Quadrant; or at 
rs, Thatleoer, 19, Cheapsi eed re-opens this day.— 
are Five Vacancies. 
ton House, 20th July, 1843. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
in aid of the Fyade of THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
SEPTEMBER I9th, 20th, 2ist, and _— 1643, 


Under the especial iV rite G 
MOST. eee mae ry TE 3 OREN. 





UEEN Di 
AL HIGHNES PRINCE, ALE RT. 
His ROYAL HIGHNESS 1 bee DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE RIGHT HovouRAbiiE THE EARL OF CRAVEN. 


e- Presidents. 
The renee NOGLEMEN tnd GENTLEMEN. 
ipal Sin, 

Miss Clara Novello, Miss eects and Mrs. Knyvett; Miss 
Maria B. Hawes, and Mrs. Alfred ‘Shaw. Signor Mario and 
Signor Fornasari; Mr. Bennett, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Giubilei, 
Mr. Machin, and Mr. Phillips. 

Organ, Dr. Wesley.  Ass‘stant Organis', Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor, Mr. Knyvett. Assistant Conductor, Mr. Munden. 


Leader: 
Mr. Cramer for the Morning; ! Mr. Loder for ‘ae Evening. 


SCHEME OF oust ake 
TegsDay Measine— BORA, MATEK,’ oa the Oratorio 


” Eventnc—MISCE PLL ANEOUS LECTION. and 
the Opera of ‘THE LADY OF THE LA KE.’ 
Weonespay Mopnine —rpst caret of the Oratorio of * PALES. 
anda 
” Evenixc—SiSCELLANEOUS SELECTION, and 
e Opera of ‘ ee . 
Tavurspay Moanino— THE MESSIAH.’ 
Eveninc—MISC SOLE ANROUS CONCERT. 

Privay Moantne—s GRAND SELECTION of SACRED 


Eventnc—FANCY DRESS BALL. 


G PERFORMANCE3 will be in the TOWN 

2NING in the THEATRE. 

RGAN of the TOWN H ALL has received great 

her improvements, since the last Festival; and 

i the most powe chen ont refers in Instrument in 
RG 3 

Chairman of the Committee of ocepene at, 








‘ary, 
large number of ieoks: in Selean consisting of Rollin’s Ancient 
History, 3 vols.—Whiston's Josephus, 2 vols.—Hervey's Medita- 
tions —Sturm’s Reflections —Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 
coloured plates, 4 vols. royal 32m0.—Popular Books, &c. &c. 


IMPORTATION OF PLANTS FROM MEXICO, 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL 
BY AUCTION, at Chel Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on UESDAY, Ist August, at 12'0’clock, 
0. LECTION of PALMZé, ORCHI- 
DACEZ, and CACTI, from the temperate and cold 
climates of Mexico, containing many Specimens of great va- 
riety, and some quite new—allin a very fine healthy state. May 
be viewed on Monday, and Morning of Sale, and <ntalegass 
had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden 


SPLENDID INSECTS, MINERALS, ETC, 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS will SEL L_ BY AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, ce peeent, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY, 

3rd August. at Ro 

COLLECTION of MINERALS, containing 
new and rare Substances from Ireland, Cumberland. and 
other Localities—a Mahogany Cabinet of 24 Drawers of Mine- 
rals, arranged and named according to Phillips—a few Fossils 
x of Shells from Australia. Also the remainder of the Im- 
portation of splendid Insects from South America, (the first part 
of which wassold on the lith July,) and other objects of Natural 
History and Curiosity. May be viewed the day prior, and Moro- 

ing of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL. at his House, 125, I'leet-street, on 
THURSDAY, August 3, 2 x 
SMALL LIBRARY, ‘including Swift's Works, 
by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols. calf, marbled leaves—Scott's 
Novels, t ‘ales, and Romances, 41 vols. best edition, in 8vo. calf, 
marbled leaves—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols. calf, marbled leaves— 
Milton’s Poetical Works, 6 vols. calf, marbled leaves —Ilume 
and Smollett's History of England, 10 yols. calf—Bacon’s Works, 
10 vale. calf—Fielding’s Works, 10 vols. calf, marbled leaves— 
Tw orks, 8 vols. calf Burton’s Diary, 4 vols. calf, marbled 
leaves—W alpole’s Private Convent ondence, 3 vols. calf, marbled 
leaves—British Essayists, b, almers, 38 vols. calf—Loudon’ s 
snevelependia of Plants, calf, ae leaves—London's Ency- 
clopwedia of Trees, calf, marbled leaves—Coxe's House of Aus- 
tria, 3 vols.—Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, 3 vols.—Turner’s 
Southern Coast—Harding’ 's Sketches at Home and Abroad— 
Haghe’s Sketches of the Afghans—Stanfield’s Sketches on the 
Moselle—Harding’ 's Park and the Forest—Cooper's Catile Groups 
--Cotman’s Architectural Remains . 


ILITARY COLLEGES.—At an ) Establish- 
ment in the neighbourhood of the Regent's Park, where 
nearly five hundred Gentlemen have becn prepared for Wool- 
wich, Sandhurst, Addiscombe, and direct a appointments, about 
Sity ¢ of whom have been appointed to the Corps of Engineers, 
and ne ary, on one, prades to that of the Artillery, there are a 
FEW V CLES, e number of Pupils is very limited. 
References ons and required. Tastee particulars may be bau 
on application to Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. Publishers to the 
Hon, East India Company, 7, Leadenhall-street, 




















GOVERNORSHIP OF PARKHURST PRISON. 

‘HE Committee of Visitors, hog directed by the 

__ Secretary of State to examine t ‘STIMONIALS OF 

CANDIDATES for the OFFICE OF GOVERNOR of the Prison 
for Juvenile Offenders at Parkhurst, in the Isle of vient. re- 
quest that applications for this Office, accompanied by Testi- 
monials, stating the age of the applicant, and whether married 
or single, may be addressed ol ‘Tur ComMITTER OF VisiTORS 
or ParKHuRsT Prison,” e of Major Jebb, No. 45, Parlia- 
ment-street. Applications will be received until Twelve o'clock 
on the 5th of August. The Governor will be required to ~_— 
within the walls of the Prison, His Salary will 
annum, and be will be provided with a House, and Coals, and 
Candles. The Visitors are instructed that a Gentleman who 
has had experience ia the sp es of the Army or Navy, and 
who would be prepared by his character and habits to combine 
that discipline with the measures adopted by the Chaplain for 
the instruction and moral reformation of the prisoners, would 
probably be preferred. A Circular, containing further informa- 
tion respecting the duties, may be obtained on application at 45, 
Parliament-street. 





RESCOS BY PAUL VERONESE. — For 
ALE, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, THREE SPLENDID 
nest a by this celebrated Master. Now on view at No. 49, 


Tos an INVALID ofthe WEALTHIER CLASS, 


o may desire to combine the advantages of domestic 
date and constant medical superintendence, with the daily 
use of a carriage. in any protracted or diflicult case, in the house 
of a Physician o d and ex unmarried, residing 
in a healthy and airy situation in the suburbs of London. 

__Letters to be addressed, M.D., 20, Golden-square, London, 


HE FRIENDS’ RETREAT, YORK.—In 
consequence of recent alterations in this Fetabtishense 
there are at present several VACANCIES FOR PATIENTS o 
the higher class, without Enijetion to the Society AtFriends, at 
from two to five guineas a week.—Applications may be addre: 
to the Superintendent of the Retreat, York. 


DERBY.—OPTICAL AR OeOrHICAL INSTRUMENT 
OHN DAVIS, Oprrictayn, Derb y (late Chelten- 

e ham), has the honour to inform his Patrons that he has 

centralized his extensive connexion in Derby, where, in future, 

he will be happy to receive orders. He begs to call attention 

to bis celebrate b pe Telescopes, measurin: € but 

when closed, and are capable of defining Rn 4 

moons. Oberhaiiser’s Objectives supplied to the trade. 

second-hand Telescopes, by ond, on sale.—No Lasubelions 

with any house in Londo: 


ONCHOLOGY —Lovey REEVE respectfully 
vites his Friends and the Public to view his extensive 
Collection of SHELLS, now newly arranged, with many valu- 
able additions (at the lowest possible prices), in illustration of 
the Lamarckian genera. Gentlemen residing in the country 
ith any amount, named and priced, to 
examine and select from at leisure. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. No. VII. ofthis 
ne bys on Species of Shells, now ready for delivery. 
Lovell Reeve, SRethralist: 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 

REDUCTION of FARES.—Notice is h ata: That 

on and after the Ist of August next, PASSENGER RES and 

CHARGES on HORSES and CARRIAGES will b follows :— 

Passengers by Mixed Trains. Hi 

First Class. ese 
Second Clas Two Horses {belonging 

Third Class . J Threeditto | one person § 38s. 
































= 





Four-wheeled «+++++secseee $20.1 t'wo-wh heeled ..+++++eeere00 18s. 
No alteration ‘will take a in the Passenger Fares by Ex- 
press and First Class Trains. 
TIMES OF STARTING.—To commence ont let of August. 
own Trains. 
Mixed, with 3rd class 8 30 a. 
Mail, Ist cluss........10 30.a. 
Mixed.with aed class 12 0a.) Cr Seer 
-2 OP 
OP. 
P 


m.| Mixed, with’ ard ‘class 7 OAM. 
M. 
M. 
cst class .M.| Mail, Ist clas 
M. 
M. 


Express, Ist class .... H 15 A.M. 
Mi oee10 OAM, 
«ll 3am. 
. % Mixed, with class 1 45 P.M. 
Express. ist class «.-. 4 45 p.M.| First class... + 330 P.M. 
Mixed, with 3rd class 6 20 P.M. Mixed, with 3rd class 6 30 P.M. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 
own Trains. » Trains. 
Mixed, with 3rdcluss 8 0 a.m./| Mixed, with ‘sed class 7 45 A.M. 
Mixed, with 3rd class 10 45 a.m. Mixed, with 3rd class 2 30 P.M. 
Mixed, with 3rd class 6 30 p.m. | Mixed, with 3rd mwod 6 0 P.M, 
The Trains ry start at the rrecise times mentione: 
‘The doors of the booking-offices will be closed vies *Miautes 
before the times of starting. 
e ‘Tables, with all particulars, may be obtained at the 
C commana *s Utfices; and at Messrs, Chaplin & Horne’s Booking 
Offices. by order, C. K. MACKE es Secretary, 
1, , Oe Throgmorton-street, Natya 


yr €@ Baia UR 6 2 A SG, 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition of HAGHE’S 
BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC WORK OF 
TUE PASSES, FORTS, and CITIES, of the SCENE of 
WAR = INDIA. 
ust published. the Second Serie 


cil ARACTER” AND COSTUME OF APGHAUNISTAN, 
By CAPT. HART, ws Bengal Infantry. 








MR. OWEN sonae’s NEW WORK. 
VIEWS ON THE NILE, 
ROM CAIRO TO ee SECOND CATARACT. 


SIR DAV as WILKIES TURKEY, SYRIA, and EGYPT. 
Lighepraphed by Joseru Nasu, Esq 
Price: each Work, half-morocco, . 45.5 coloured and 
mounted, 104.1 


Londga; published by Graves & W armasley, 6, Pall Mall, 


682 





THE ATHENZUM 
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y SAYWELL’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 


e containing a large a and valuable Collection of Greek 
and Latin Classics, Yommentaries, 
Lexicons, &c., with an Appendix of Foreign Theology and Mis- 
cellanies, in good condition, and at very reduced prices, may be 
med, GRATIS, on application, or will, on receipt of two postage 

mps be sent prepaid to any address.—Featherstone-build- 
|. dford-row. 


Books ON SALE by James Taytor & Co., 
22, Pavilion-street, BRIGHTON, at very low prices. 

Account of the Trigonometrical Survey carried on 
by order ofthe Duke of Richmond. Plates, sg 4to. fine Anag & 
morocco, gilt leaves, bound by Kattheeber, 2/. 2s. ‘91-96 

Addison’s Miscellaneous Works, and the Sco 
holder, 5 vols. 8vo. large print, fine set, calf extra, 1. 5s. 

‘onson, 1765 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), from the Commence- 
ment, in 1758, goles: 45 vols. bound in russia, fine set, 7/. 17s. 6d. 

* Cost upwards of Forty Guineas. 

Banks's Dasment and Extinct Baronage of Eng 

land, 3 vols. 4to. Jerge paper: half-bound calf, 1/. 10s. 
Cest the late Proprietor, 4/. 15s. 

Bunbury’s 7. pone -two Plates illustrative of Boy- 
dell’s Shak i atlas folio, 2/. 15s. 

Chambaud’s "Dictionary, French and English, 4 
vols. 8vo. calf grained, 1/. 1s. 1815 

Davenant’s Works, 6 vols. 8vo. old meseoen, gilt 
leaves, 18s. 

Dryden’s Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 18. vain 
8vo. 2nd edition, calf gilt, marble leaves, 8/. 8s. Edinb. 1821 

Encyclopedia Britannica, with the Supplement, 
26 vols. in 52 Darts, 4to. complete, 5th edition, clean, boards, 
good as new, 8/. 8 

A Subscriber’ scopy cost Fifty Guineas. 

Finden’s Landscape and Portrait Illustrations to 
the Life of, and vrorks of, Lord Byron, 2 vols. 4to. (cost 3/. oe.) 
cloth extra, 1.1 

Hatsell’s Precedents of Proceedings in the House 

of Commons, Privilege of Parliament, » Leeds and Supply, &c. 
4 vols. 4to. calf extra, best edition, 4/. 4 818 

Hunter’s Sacred Biography, 6 ‘vols. 8vo. half om, 
very neat, l5s. 1792 

"Prideaux’ *s Connection of the Old and New to. 
tament, 4 vols. half calf neat, 18s. 

Shackford’s Connection of Sacred and Profane 
History, 4 vols. 8vo. brown calf, fine set, 1/. 4s. 1808 

Sturt’s Orthodox Communicant, the whole > 

ve lates, fine o » rare, 
wed from Cop eerES teil old copy, rare, Bare Il. will = 
ouke the Ist of August, and will be forwarded free to Gentle- 


men sending their address, and may be had gratis of James 
GILBERrT. 49, Paternoster-row, London. 


FMHE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the STA- 
TISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Part 3, of Vol. VI., 
will be published on the Ist rad _Aagust. 














nien 
. Division of Land and W ealth in France. 
2. Influence of Employments on Health. 
3. Popular Education i in the Metropolis. 
4. Progress of Crime in the U nited Kingdom. 
5. Periodical Famines in India 
. Statistics of Nice. 
; Railway Tratlic and Accidents. 
-auperism, Poor Rates. and Charities. 
5 Population ; Ireland ; Legislation; Army and Navy; British 
Commerce and Shipping ; Operation of Corn Laws; More 
tality of Town and Country; Prices of Provisions and 
Corn; American Debts, Kevenue, Currency, &c. 





CONae 





Price 2s. 6d. 
J. W. Parker, West aan: 
ubli 
RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. 30. 


CONTENTS, 

1. Ethics of Puseyism—vr. Sewell. 

2. The Sicilian Vespers—Amari. 

3. Modern French piataphysics. 

4. Repeal of the Union. 

5. Navy of the United States—Cooper. 

6. Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 

7. Poland before the Dismemberment. 

8. The Austrian Empire—Military and Legal Statistics. 
9. Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. 
London: RK. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion- court, Fleet-street. 


uJ n the 3ist of July. price 2s. 6d. 
HE ECLECI IC REVIEW, for AvucGust, 
ene 

1. Biblical Cyclopedia 

2. Pictorial History of ‘England—George the Third. 
. Apostolical Succession. 
. Prout’s Life of Williams 
. Clinton's wosts Hellemei: 
‘he Pastor C 
. Mason's Life of Bishop Bedell, &c. &c. 

T. te & Co. Paternoster-row- 





Second Volume. 


sprer 





is day is published 
HE WESTMINS’ cee REVIEW, 
for arouse. ents: 
. Colonel Torrens on Free Trade. 
Buckingham’s America. 
Jobn Knox and the Murder of Rizzio. 
The United Irishmen and Repeal. 
Lope de Vega’s Gatomachia. 
Emigration or coe 
New Works on Chin . 
Gertrude Toussaint, “the Dutch Novelist. 
Churchyards. 
10. Sequel to the Boundary Question. 
Il. The Free Kir 
Postscript on the Session 
S. Clarke, successor to H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


RASER’S MAGAZIN 
Price 2s. 6d., contain 
1. On Manners, Fashion, and Things in ‘General. 
Orlando Sabertash. Matrimony. 
2. Addison. 
3. A Night at Peleg Longfellow's. By Bon Gaultier. 
4. oe ences of Men and Things. By One who has a good 
N ory. No. VIII. Lafayette. Part 11, 
5. The Sea-spirit, 
6, Men’ = ha ives. By George Fitz-Boodle. No. If. The Ravens- 


The take Lord Sydenham. 
a Jack Moriarty and his Contemporaries T. C. D. 
9. Ower True a Tale. 
10, The Regeal, Question. 
. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


No. 78, 


cee eer e 





for AvuGuUST, 


By Captain 


Concluded. 








ARMY AND NAVY. 
The AUGUST NUMBER of COLBURN'S 
NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, contains the 
following Articles: — Military Strength and Condition of the 
Russian Empire—Naval Im porements of the Nineteenth Cen- 
ury—Reminiscences of a sman: Some Passages in the 
Life and Death of Bob—Historical Sketch of Military Punish- 
ments, by Dr. Marshal—The Carnival—Errors and Faults in our 
Military System, by Col. Firebrace—The United Services—Remi- 
niscences of a Sindian Outpost, by Capt. Hart, Bombay Army— 
Narrative of Sir John Franklin's Overland Journe ~ | from Hobart 
Town to Macquarrie Harbour—Reminiscences of a Light Dra- 
goon—Some Passages from my Diary in America, by an Oflicer 
—A Sketch of the Cape—China: Approach to Peking—The 
Queen and the Royal Sovereign—The late Gen, Earl Cathcart 
and the Order of the Bath—The Army and_Repeal—Ciudad 
Rodrigo: Col. Gurwood and Major Mackio—Derence. £4 Col. 
Shelton—The War in Sinde—Stations of the Army a avy, 
Promotions ond Appointments, with all the tk, Intelli- 
gence of the Mont 
__Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 


For AUGUST, 
Will contain the following Original Articles :— 
% PassagenattheGorman Besa. 6. irish Nags — The Chieftain of 





en o. I, see Widow Eri Mrs. Crawfo 
a nd her Daughte 7. Sketches fr noun Real Life. By 
2. Lines. By T. D'O ae Esq. Mrs. Crawford. 
3. Recollections of a Royalist | 8. The Ma “Kaddea. By Ma- 
Officer. By Col. de R—, rion } 
an early hans of Napo- 9. Ilustrations of Shakspeare— 
leon Bonapar Heart-broken Ellen. By 


4. — ole. By Mrs. 
By M. Rafter, 


Chap. “ ane Flight. 
he Lake of Pearls. 
en, [ten of New Works, Literary News, Works in 


Mrs. Crawfo 
10. The Damosel’s Tale. 
ll. ed Aunt’s New Companion. 


ot Lee 
12. New Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole 


A 
&. Savandroog. 





rogress, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
for Ireland, rf Comming, Dublin for Scotland, Bell & 
ute, E 


vaee® MAGAZINE FOR a 
8vo. with an Engraving, price 8 
EGG'S MAGAZINE of KNOWLEDGE and 
AMUSEMENT, containing The Influence of a Cottenee’ 8 
Garden on his Moral and Social Habits. A_ Prize Essay. By 
DD. J. Youth—Mary Raeburn; or the Rose of Evesham—Jacob 
Biewing Ephraim and Manasseh— The. Pastoral Sports of Gidea 
Days. By Geo. R. Twinn, Author of ‘Is it Peace?'—The Reli- 
gion of China, continued—Sketches from the exnibions. By 
an Amateur—The Cartoons—The Pilgrim. No. I. Philo- 
sophy of London. The Arrogance of Elevation and = Malice 
of Thwarted Ambition. The Literature of the Age—Self-Con- 
ceit—Memoir of the late Dr. Southey, continued—Sir Thomas 
More—London Coffee- Houses and their Customers. 
London: ipusened by Thomas Tegg. and may be procured by 
order of all other Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
LEECH, AND ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
The AUGUST NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 
Bexteers MISCELLANY, 


Will contain :— 
THE —— CAPTIVES pat CABUL: 
A Personat NaRRA 
By ONE of the FEMALE PRISONERS. 


Desultory Dottings on Drink, French Auctions, Houses, and 
by Paul Whistlecraft. ‘itle 
A Sigh for the Days of Old, by | The Battle of Hastings, by 
G. J. Barker. Alex. M‘Dougall 
A ‘Brick Tractate about Love, | Major Marvel’ s Yarn—* A Case 
by Jeremiah Sngieten, Ba- rd D eel by Henry 
chelor of Physic. " 
The * Drardene. ” with Illns- Fading ‘lowers. 
trations, by Alfred C: omen. | Hea!thy Lodgings; or. “Taken 
Joy and Hope, by W. L. ¢ | in and Done for," by Hilary 
‘The Gaol-Chaplain; or. a | Hyparave. 
Page from Life’s Volume—| The Marriage of Belphegor, a 
The Revenge of an unrelent-| Poem, in two Cantos, by G 


Agents: 











ing Woman. De Lys, with an lustration 
by George Cruikshank. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY 


AND HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
With an Illustration by Leecn. 


Chapter 40. Wi hat befel Mr. Ledbury and Jack upon Ascot 

tace Course. 

Chapter 41. Mr Ledbury ventures once more to the Opera for 
Signor Pizzicato’s Concert 

Chapter 42.—T he break-up of Mr. Rawkins’s medical establish- 


ment. 
Chapter 43.—The unexpected journey. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST, 





I. 
LACK WOOD'S 
No. CCCXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Con 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller. By Sir E. L. Bulwer. Part 


the Last—II. A Reading Party in the Long Vacation—III. Chap- 
ters of Turkish History. No. 10. The Second Siege of Vienna 


MAGAZINE, 


—IV. Exhibitions—V rston ; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman, 
Part 3-VI. The Devil’s Prills2¥ Il, Adventures in Louisiana— 
The Bloc Rhogse 111. Commercial Policy—Europe—IX. Jolly 
Father Joe—X Letter to Chris- 


The Cry of the Children—XI. 
topher North, Esq. —Xil. The a Agitation. 


HE BOOK of the FARM. 
STEPHENS. 
9 Woodcuts. Price 4s. 
Planting Potatoes — Potato. Grubber — Breaking in Young 
Draught Horses—Sows Farrowing—The Hatching of Fowls—The 
Sowing of ‘Turnips, Rape, _ — 


By Henry 
Part XV., with 2 Engravings on Steel, and 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S LECTURES on 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, No. 
XXXVI. Price 6d. 
The following may now be had complete :— 
Part I.—On the Organic Constituents of Plants. Price 6s. 
Part I1.—On the Inorganic Constituents of Plants. Price 4s. 6d. 
Part I11.—On the Improvement of the Soil by Mechanical and 
Chemical Means. Awl 78. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE fm f 
AUGUST, price 1s., contains :—The Repeal ital i 
Love Lays — Magic and Mesmerism —Perault ; or Slay in 
their Masters; conclusion—Words for Music—Styria — and 
Styrian Alps—The Captivity of the English Officers and eget 
in Affghanistan— The Garbled Despatches of Sir A. Burn, dies 
Closing Events of the Campaign in China. alterany eater 
= Coton on by noc ca ag The Hand. Book of Tn: 
e Colonies ; Jackson's History of the Sa 
Neurypnology ; Hydropathy ; 3 &c. &c. ndwich | Islands, 
Villiam ‘Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London, 


Dougtas JERROLD’S SHILLING ILL. 
MINATED MAGAZINE for AUGUST will contain, 
I. THE CHRONICALES OF CLOV ERNOOK; w with 
Account of the Hermit of Bellyfulle, and his ow” 
1, Bottitt® Kingdom of As-you-like, By the Edit’ 
Ill. The Atontes Ta Seaks with Portraits taken on the Indus, 
By. ‘Miss Costello. 


VI. " ‘he ‘Folly of the Sword. By the Editor. 





y 
IV. Ancsquette. 


il. The Last Stage-C oachman. By Wilkie 
VIII. The Coming Revolution. By Paul Pee 

1X. Love and Friendship. By Catherine Parr, 

oy. TE, toferios, | By Miss Bardoe: 

e roblem. arms, Author of * Orion,’ 

XII. Dogs’ Tales—The Unlucky Dor y R.B. . 
XIII. Pole’s Lane, Hertfordshire Peake. 
XIV. The Ideal and the Actual. 

XV. Modern Accomplishments, 
XVI. Literary Review 

The Il 


lustrations by K. Meadows; Hine, Sargent, Henning, Scott, 
Office, 2, Crane-court ; sold by by all Booksellers. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE 
Contents of the AUGUST NUMBER: 
MODERN CHIVALRY; or, A NEW ORLANDO FURIOS0, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
a ets Tit. and | 

With a era ration of Steel, 

By GEORGE. CRU IKSHANK. 
All the same a Hundred Years | The Inconveniences of pres 





hence. By Laman Blanchard.| like Somebody else. 
The Bankrupt’s Son. By Miss| Francis Ainsworth. 
skelton The Fight i in the Dark. By the 
A Meet of the Olden Time. By} Author of ‘Colin Clink, "he. 
John Mill A Song. By Charles Hervey. 
THE ELLISTON PAPERS 
From original letters and qronine documents collected daring 
the last twenty years 
Edited by GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 


The Cousins. By¢ he Baroness} rey Miss Perdoe. 
ar’ irs 


de Calabrella tthe Sixth.| Part the 5 
The Story of Pygmalion. By ‘pe oo of the World of 
ward Kenealy . 


F 
The Duchesse mo “Mazarin at, Our Library Table. 


JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL SERRA. 
By the late WILLIAM MAGINK, L.L 
Chapters V. an 
With an Sitectration, he, “Steel, 
By GEORGE CRKUIKSHAN 
Cunningham & Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide-street, Tra- 
falgar-square. 


HE PHONOTYPIC and PHONOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL, No. 20, for AUGUST, price 3d. contains :— 
PHONOTYPIC PART. 

The Phonetic Corresponding Society—Remarks on the Or- 
thoepy and Orthozrapby of the English Language—Dr. pies 
on Spelling—On Phonetic Printing—Review of Phonograp 7 
Ppamenreaiie Intelligence—SupPLEMENT: Report of the Bir 
mingham Phonetic Festival. 

PHONOGRAPHIC PART (written in the Phonographic 


aracte 
Introduction of Phenesraphy st Ww alsall—On the }inprenes- 
ciation of eng—On writing L_ and counting the Vowels upwards— 
oak pbs. sored fr nerky. a —Gems of Wisdom—On Writing 
Phonography in in 

IT MAN ‘s" 'PHON OGRAPHY: 
Method of Writing all Languages by Signs that represent 
the Sounds of the Human Voice. Sth edition, royal 8vo, 2%; 

Pocket size, roan, gilt, 2s. .—People’ s Edition, 8vo. stitched, ls. 

Exercises in Phonography. 6d. 

Bagster & Sons, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
E VERT’S GENERAL and PRACTICAL 
SYSTEM of TEACHING and LEARNING LANGUAGES, 
particularly the French. 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. clot 
2. Burtt’s Exempla Necessaria, or Elementary 
-_ Exercises. 3rd edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
. Le Page’s Petit Musée de Littérature Fran- 
ci or French Speaker. 1 vol. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
4. Hope (Mrs.) on gs Education and the Forma- 
tion ‘of Character. 1 vol. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
London: J. Mathers & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


UTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS. 

—The Second Volume, completely revised by Mr. T.S. 

DAVIES, of the Royal Military College, uniformly with the 
ee. ¢ now ready. 12th edition, demy 8vo. price 12s. 

The Course, in two volumes, now includes all the latest im- 
provements and discoveries in this branch of science. iy 
teachers who may prefer the older methods can have the 
oo Edition, as heretofore, a few copies still remaining 
on han 

Also, recently published, b the same Proprietors, 
" TREW EDITION OF j 

Vol. L., oonpuleing the Couns to Mensuration an 
ry Surveying inclusive, with Additions, &c. By T.S. Davies, 
F &e 2s. 


Hutton’s Arithmetic. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
ne s Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


ae ‘Key to the same. 12mo. 5s. bound. . 
Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. Royal 8vo. 7t 
edition, 18s. boards. P 
Davies’s Solutions of the Principal Questions o! 
Hiptten s toe he 8vo. me. re! 
on: nogman, rown & 
.& JR ton; Ham iiton & Co. 3 Whittaker & Co.s 
t Malcolm: Siesrkin, Marshall 1& Co. ; Sherwood & & Co. ; Souter 


wi — & Co. ; Smith, ‘Elder & Co. ; Allen § & Co. 5 tee 





a Natural 








J. M. Richardson 438. .G., 





& Dar' 
fy Darton & Clarke; and G. Routledge. Baiubussh: 
Stirling & Co, 
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|) CATALOGUE of *OLASSICAL WORKS in 

Lewgatisct co the festitat de France. 

Geta corner Paternonetro, and through Book- 

va jn Town and Country. 
60 vols. royal 8vo. double columns, : 

LIBRARY of GREEK AUTHORS, with 

Latin Versions and complete Indexes. 


1 vol. 
iratopbanes.’ 1 vol. 18s. | i 





1 vol. 18s. 
1 vol. 18s. 
1 vol. 24s. . 2 vols. 36. 
teen, volumes are publis 


io peparatin. & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
DIDOT *8 COMPACT EDITIONS. 
Bitigace Won FRANCAISE ; 








or, the 


Complete Works of French Classi¢ Authors. Royal 8vo. 


1. 10s. 
Met. Tol 128. 
Apacbarsis. 1 vol. 12s Montaigne. 1 vol. lis 
E Didor & Co " peneeeacenen, ‘aternoster-row. A List “gratis. 
‘Approved by the French Ministry of Public Instruction. _ 
Haren de ROMAINE. Par Ph. LE BAS, 


Racine. 1 vol. 10s. 


Corneille. 2 vols. 22s. 





Membre de l'Institut, &c. 3rd edition, | vol. post 8vo. 4s. 


Histoire Aocienne, Par Ph. Le Bas. 2nd edit. 
“Ghote du du “Moyen Age. Par Ph. Le Bas. 1 
Par Ph, Le Bas. 


ol, post 8¥0 
; Histoire Moderne. 
"Histoire de France. Par M. Emile De Bonne- 
1 it Bv0. 
am ay pay ety Paternoster-row. 
aener Ss NEW a 
h Portraits and Not 
IECLE de LOUIS XIV. Par VOLTAIRE. 
S Complete in 1 vol. — 8vo. pp. 609, with Portrait, 4s. swd., 
or 5s. cloth totegeed. 


comets, © Li 
Mite. 2 "vos. 
Boileau. 


Z vols. post 





Pensées de Pascal. 1 vol. 
Provinciales de Pascal. 1! vol. 
i 5 XII. et Pierre le Gran. 


i vol 
Buffon. 2 _ Fables de Lafontaine. 1 vol. 
Gil Blas. 1 vol. ‘aul et Vieginte, et (Euvres 
His. Universelle, par Bossuet.|  choisies. 

Ivol. Etudes de la Natare. vol. 
F. Didot & Co., Amenscormer: Rauermcer A List gratis. 


REEK TESTAMENT 1 with Griesbach’s various 
Readings, at oad | ie 1 oo? Words at the foot of the 


B: mo. new edition, 4s. 6d, 
iris Brida is r--k iy t the Contractions, and was 
carefully forrected by the | r. Smith, of Eyemouth, and 
the late 


Mr. Dickinson, ‘and was afterwards edited by Mr. 
Dancan. 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
New edition, great! Ey TERAL in price, 


WING'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; con- 

je, (nining ene Maps of all the principal States and King- 

rou tthe Ag sd including the most recent Geogra- 

oral Discoveries, with Preliminary Illustrations by HUGH 

URRAY, F.R.S.E. Royal 4to. half- uae, plain, 9s. ; coloured 
Oetines, 10s, Sd. .; or full colosred. 12s. 

Oliver & Marshall. & Co. London. 














Tust published, 12mo. 
EY to RUDIMENTS of. ENGLISH COM- 
y, POSETION. wf A ANDER REID, A-M., Rector of 
; Author of ‘ Rudiments of 
Ree ek = 


The Key may also be had bound with the Rudi- 
ments of Composition, price 5s. 6d. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
Epitep sy THOMAS BOURN. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 
lth edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 

9. Arithmetical Questions. 12th edition, with 
Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

3. Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed 
with Historical, Biographical, Larenslogical, I er ical, ond 
Fon ianeous | jaterness tion. To which are added UksTIO 
FOR EXAM TION, With an Appendix, by ts a the ‘Cone 
stellations a9 te easily known. 14th edition, 12mo. 6s. bd. 

4, A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and ee 5th edition, 12mo. 4s. 

pl Exercises on the New Testament, 
sortie the Principal sianes in Judza, and those visited hy 

St. Paul ; and parrating t most important occurrences re- 
corded in the Evangelical ‘Histories. With Maps, and a brief 
ey oh of the Principal Religious Sects. Sth edition, 12mo. 


7, Arithmetical Tables, &c. 20th edition, with 
Sold by Posies * Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


thick vol. 8vo. 25s. 
LEXICON, HEBREW, CHALDEE, and 


ENGLISH: compiled from the most approved sources, 
Oriental and European, Jewish and Christian, with an English 
ea habetically arranged, forming a reversed Nig 4 

ebrew, and Chaldee. By PROF. LEE, D Regius 
Para, He of Hebrew in the University of Cambridee, “Preben- 
dary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. 

By the same Author, a ord’ ition, price 12s. cloth, 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, comprised 
ina Series of Lectures, compiled from the best Authorities, and 
principally — Oriental S Sources. 

uncan 


37, Pat 
Of whom may be temo 
Ini vol. 8vo. on fine paper, (1,200 pages), price 2is., and on in- 
ferior pa per, but very superior to any foreign edition, 15s. cl. 
Biblia Hebraica, secundum ultimam editionem 
tue ad a Johanne Leusden denuo omberal, Stephany Plan: 
e 




















“is 
ornata, variisque Notis 
| ay Ab Everardo Vien = Neoske ud DM. Edition nova, 
rerognita, et emendata, a Judah d’Allemand 
Itis ru1s Edition of the Hebrew Bible which Professor LEE 
ers to in the above Grammar and Lexicon, 





GPBEEX SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HINCKS’ Greek-English School Lexicon; con- 


taining all the Words that occur in the Books used in most 
Schools and Cotte iate Courses. By the Rev. THOMAS D. 
HINCKS, L.L. -R.LA., late Master of the Classical School 
in the Royal “Belfast Institution. Repel 12mo. price 10s, 6d. 
boun econd edition, muc an 
*.* In this edition several additional works have been in- 
cluded, especially those of the great historians, Herodotus and 
Thucydides; the Odyssey of Homer; Anacreon; the Olympics 
of Pindar; some Idylls of Theocritus; the Nubes of Aristo- 
hanes; the Septuagint ; and some others, as will be seen by | the 
ndex. These, in addition to the works in the former edition, 
will include illustrations of the language at different periods and 
in different dialects. Various other extensive alterations and 
improvements have also been made. 

MANN’S Intermediate and Larger Greek 
Grammar; translated from the German. Witha Tpagrevbical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by Dr. CHARLES SU 
—- with the Syntactical Part much enlarged. 8vo. 13s. 6d. 


*SEALE'S Analysis ofthe Greek Metres. For the 
Use of Students at the Universities. Tenth edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ARNOLD'S Thucydides. Illustrated by Notes, 
&c. Second edition, 8vo. Vol. I, 12s.; Vol. II. 8s.; Vol. III. 10s. 

BEKKER’S Thucydides. 8vo. price 14s. boards. 

GAISFORD'’S Herodotus. 3rd edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 
“SCHWEIGH ZUSER'S Lexicon to Herodotus. 
—New edition, 8vo. 14s. 

MITCHELL'S Son pean, With Notes, Critical 
and Exglensters, ate - to the Use of Schools and Univer- 


sities. By -, the Translator of Aristo- 
phanes. rignttel Peer a1 t.: Coloneus, 5s.—CEdipus Tyran- 


bus, 7s. 

GRIFFITHS’ HEachyli Prometheus Vinctus and 

Septem C NEPI Thebas, with English Notes. 8vo. 5s. each. 
NEPHON’S Anabasis. By Hutcuinson. 
; with Latin Translation, 9s. 

“°ENEPHON’ “ Memorabilia. By GREENWOOD. 
8vo. 9s.; with the Lat 

WALKER’S Ciavis Homerica. 
all the Words in the Iliad. Fifth edition, 12mo. 9. 

TON’S Greek Testament, with English 
2vols. 8vo. price ll. 4s, boards. 

ALPY’S Greek Wectemnent, from the text of 
GRIESBACH and VALPY. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

A *S Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
Fourth edition, with Parallel References, and other improve- 
ments. 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. bound in cl loth. 

DAWSON'’S Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament. Translated from the Greek- dt Lexicon of 
JOHN DAWSON, A.B., and considerably enla: with an 
outline of Greek Grammar, for the use of ical Students who 
have not received a classical education. R. 
New INNG carefully revised. 8vo. es a, 

NOCK’S Catechism of the Greek Grammar. 


18mo. =z sewed. 


L4tT!* SCHOOL BOOKS. 
NIBLOCK’S New and Improved Latin and Eng- 


lish and English and Latin Dictionary. In Two wants. Second 
edition, considerably improved. Sq. 12mo. 9%, bour 

Part i., containing Cal — and English Dictionary, sold 
seperately: price 5s. bou 

work is an entirely ‘new compilation, on the plan of 
Schrevelius Greek Lexicon. Amongst many other improve- 
ments, all irregular preterites, and other tenses of verbs and 
the anomalous cases of heteroclite nouns (1,000 of which, at the 
least, are not in any dictionary yet published), and all irregularly- 
formed participles have their radix or source given. 

WHITTAKER’ Latin Exercises ; English Sen- 
tences from the best Reman Writers, to be again turned into 
Latin. Hier. edition . 35.—A KEY, price 2s, 

W IITTAKER'S | Florilegium Poeticum ; a Se- 
lection of Elegiac Extracts from the soothe of Ovid, &e., with 
English Biographical Notices, 18mo. 

WHITTAKER’S Phodres;, ‘a Selection of the 
Fables, with Notes, and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 2s. 

VALPY’S Sallust. The entire Weeks, 12mo. 
With Hickie’s English Notes. 4s. 6d. b 
ALPY’S Cometies ) Blopes. 12mo. “2s. “Gd. With 
eo TEP Notes. 35. 6d 

ALPY’S eakess : “with Translations, and the 
Formation of the Words, a Classification —} Synonyms, and 
Arrangement of the Epithets. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

R’S Gradus. In this work the words are 
not translated, and the verses and gnd yhsnses are retained. New 
edition, corrected. 12mo 

CICERO’S Minor Works.—De Officiis—Cato 
Major—Lelius—Paradoxa—De Republica Fragmenta—Somnium 
Scipionis. English Notes by Dr R. 12mo. 4s. 

8 'S to Sense Verses. Exercises ¢ to be rendered 
into Latin Verse. 12mo. 1s. 6d.—A KEY, 1s. 6d. 

ETTON’S Introduction to the Translation of 
lish Poetry into Latin Elegiacs and Hexameters. 12mo, 3s. 
or ALPY’S Grotius. With English Notes. 12mo. 6s. 

BROTIER’S Tacitus. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. bds. 


DRAKENBORCHS Livy, with Crevier’s Notes. 
A New Edition. To which are added, the Various Readings of 
Gronovius, Crevier, Kreyssig, and Bek "7 With oqapteus In- 
dex of M KER s 3thick whe. 8vo. 1.1 

8 L'EmpriereL'Empriere’ 's "Biogra- 
phical a Gecerepheal, lassical Dictionary; containing an 
Account ofthe Persons and Places neti oA in ancient History 
and Classical Authors. Re-edited H. BAF R, Esq. The 
third « edition, enlarged — the seventh Py edition, by 

IN. 8vO0O. 18s. 

NUTTA LL’S Classical Dictionary of the Manners, 
Customs, Laws, Institutions, Arts, &c. of the celebrated Nations 
of Antiquity, and of the Made hors res which is prefixed, a 
View of Ancient History. By P STIN NUTTALL, L.4.D. 
8vo. 16s. cloth. A necessary Ut, to L’ eae. 

PINNOCK'’S Catechism of the Latin Grammar. 


18mo. 9d, 
WHITTAKER & CO, Ave Maria-lane. 





A Lexicon of 


Notes. 
v 


2s. 6d. 
VA 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





“Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It is the ey 0 of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual busine: -- As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they vill ‘take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.” 

FULLER’s HOLY AnD PROFANE STATE. 

* All work and no play makes Jack a dull bo: 

OLD Tieocsse PROVERB. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
In an Ornamental Cover of the 16th Century, 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH FIFTY REMINISCENCES OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES, DRAWN EXPRESSLY 
FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY 
MESSRS. JOHN JAMES 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 


(Open dail ily, fr from RT ww: Friday ong and pententap. ) 
Catalogu 


ue des Tableaux qui se albany dans la 
GALS ue NATIONALE, suivi par la Chronologie des Pein- 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


(OPEW DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS.) 


Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
mbellishments on Wood. engraced by jes; and 
Plans of the Palace and Groun 9 from Official "surveys. The 
Illuminated Cover is taken from 2 design for a book-cover pro- 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Second edition 
—* 5s. in cloth, and Holbein's cover in gold, with Maps an 
lans; and 2s. 6d. not gilt, and with plan only. 
— Decidedly the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties 
of, Hampton Court of any extant 
“ A charming specimen ofa Wand bent.’ literally crammed 
with information.”’—Atlas. 


FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 


Being a Gurpe to all the Eervase a the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH the 
SOANE MU: y= yt the! SOCIETY of ARTS, a tite ORT 
MUSEUM. Price 

“These Catal es aan more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent official ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they goat eee much 
less than several of the latter cost separate.” — Atheneum 


HOLIDAYS ; or, a Guide to London Sights. 


Giving details of joule aig Moons of Access—Nature of 
Admission—Time when Open—Principal Objects, and Descrip- 

ogues of all the Permanent Sights. Notes for Days* 
Excursions out of the Metropolis. Price 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


(The Abbey o opens at 9 A.m., and closes, in the Summer, at 6 
P.M. The s are shown until half-an-hour before, and 
about an hour after, Divine Service, which commences at 10 a.m. 
ands 3P. xy ok to Poets’ Corner, free ; to the Nave, alone, 

; wi e 


‘A Guide to the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs, 
and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on Wood, engraved 
by Ladies, 4 Etchi a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in. in the 
Chapter House, and an ; tileenination. Price 7s. Cheaper Edi- 
tions, 3s., ls. 6d. 

“Its es are not disfigured by the usual Guide-book senti- 
mentaltt » rambling on without method, and mixing inaccurate 
if not fa se information with indiscriminate and nauseating 
praise, but it gives x well arrenged and correct Coreriotion. 
neither too popular ni ntic, of the Sacred Ed 
Ecclesivlogist, pub’ blished. by th the Cambridge Camden Bociet: ~y 

“ A volume fet up in excellent taste, and written in a right 
spirit; critical so far as criticism cou allowed, but alwa . 
suggestive, and testing opinions by reference to princ ciples. 
if to perfect the interest of the wrerk, its fifty-six illustrative nae 
Ee Ha have all been executed by women ; and some amateurs, 

alleott and Lady Palgrave, amongst others, have grace- 
fully contributed drawings, and thus associated their names 
with their sister artists." — Atheneum. 


Also, for Foreigners, GUIDE A L’ABBAYE DE 
WESTMINSTER. Par Félix Summerly. Prix Ish. 


TEMPLE CHURCH. 


Wh Eight Tijpetvetions. eS in three eslouss, ls geet 
mbinations of lit phy and type, wi namental Cover 
of the pattera of the Toceenic Tiles. Second Edition. Price 1s. 


A HAND-BOOK for CANTERBURY ; 


35 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 


with 


Just published, 
DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON ; 


with Maps and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 





GeonrGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CRADOCK & Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


THE REV. JOS. EDWARDS'S KING'S COLLEGE BOOKS. 


1. 
VIRGILII MARONIS AENEIS in a. 


e studiose Juventutis, accurate recensuit. ED- 
WARDS, A.M. Trinity College, Cambridge, lb XK... of 
King's College School, London. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound; 
or with the * Questiones,’ 

*,* With this edition of “the AEneid 


great pains have heen 
taken to a. ~4 it as accurate a text-book as possible, The 
books are divided into paragraphs indicated by Roman numerals, 
the object being to aid the memory and judgment of the pupil, 
since each paragraph contains us complete a subject as the mzin 
action of the poem willadmit. The arrangement has also re- 
ference to its companion the Questiones Virgiliane. 
2 

QUESTIONES VIRGILIANZE; or, Notes 
and Questions on the first Six and the Ninth Books of the ‘Eneid, 
adapted to the Middle Forms in Schools, By the same. Feap. 
8vo. price 3s. boun 
‘The Quaestiones are published separately to suit the con- 
wens of those who possess other editions of the text. ‘The 
work is prepared, partly to give the young pupil such help as 
may not ordinarily lie within bis reach ; and partly to introduce 
him to the habit of carefulness and accuracy in the preparation 
of his lessons. ‘The Questiones will be found extremely useful 
also to the self-taught student. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, AND KEY, 
IN ONE VOLUME, 

GERMAN EXERCISES, with a Grammatical 

Jutredaction j being a Guide to German Writing. By FRANCIS 


,.Ph. D., Professor of German Literature at the 
College for Civil Engineers. Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. cloth 


A TLEBREW GRAMMAR, FOR SELF-TUITION, 


A pe ge ied GRAMMAR in the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. ot the Rev. J.S. C. F. FREY, Author of a He- 
brew, Latin, and English Dictionary, &c. The 10th Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, by Reading Lessons, pale. and Analysis, 
from Genesis and the Book of Psalms. I handsomely 
printed by Whittingham, price 8s. 6d. bound, pmol 

*.* In this revised and much enlarged edition, the author 
hopes he has succeeded in opening the way to obtain the know- 
ledge of this most ancient and sacred language in less time, and 
with far less difficulty and perplexity, than any other language, 
ancient or modern. The € Grammar is divided into distinct ony os 
ters, and each chapter is followed by Exercises, accordin 
= ne poveoding Rules, that practice and theory may go han in 


ORR menmenmnes 


The following cheap publications are ad- 
mirably adapted to be read in school 
classes; they are ably written, and full 
of useful information. 


1, THE YOUNG MAN’S MENTOR on his 
Entrance into Life; with Rules for his General Conduct after 
leaving School. The whole intended to assist in Forming and 
Strengthening the Intellectual and Moral Character of Youth 
and Manho Price 6d. 


2. THE STEAM ENGINE familiarly De- 
scribed, with a Brief Account of its History and Uses. Illus- 
trated with Engravings. Price 6d. 


3. COTTON from the POD to the FACTORY. 
A Popular View of the Natural and Domestic History of the 
plant; the adaptation and improvement of the raw material ; 
with the Rise and Progress ~ f the Cotton Factory to its present 
state of perfection. Price 6 


4. GEOLOGY; a Clear and Concise Introduc- 
tion to a Knowledge of the Principal Facts of that Interesting 
and Popular Science. Price 6d. 


5. CHINA: its History from the earliest Periods 
to the Peace; with an Account of the Manners, Customs, and 
Institutions of the Chinese, and a Description of Hong Kong 
and the other ports opened to British Trade. Price 6d 


6. CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, NEWFOU NDL AND, &c.: their History, Present ry 
and Future Prospects; with a Map of British America. Price 6c 


7. AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 
and NEW ZEALAND: their History, Present State, and Fature 
Prospects. Witha Map. Price 6d. 


8. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; a Treatise 
intended to Explain, in a concise and lucid manner, the Struc- 
ture and Functions of Plants, with a view to render the Study 
interesting and practically useful. Price 6d. 


Py 

9. THE STUDY of BOTANY facilitated by a 
familiar Introduction to the Natural System. Designed to 
awaken a taste for, and pave the way to,a sound and accurate 
knowledge of that fascinating Science; comprising Struc- 
TURAL Botany, or a Description of the component parts of 
Plants, Descriptive Botany and Systematic Botany, ex- 
hibited in a rational Classification. Price 


10. BRITISH FOREST TREES; a Guide to 
the Beauties of our Woods and Parks, with the Natural History, 
and various uses of Forest Trees. Price 

** The name affixed to the different trees in St. James's 
Park. Kensington Gardens, Chiswick Gardens, &c., will greatly 
assist the student in this agreeable study. 

11. THE FARM and the GARDEN; an Ac- 
count of every Vegetable Production cultivated for the Table by 
the Plough and the Spade. Price 

popular view of all Vegetables grown in the field and 

quis used for human food ; with a History of their first intro- 

duction amongst us, their nourishing qualities, and the places 
va = oo for their propagation. 

2. THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; an Ac- 


fm. of every Sect, its Origin, Progress, Tenets of Belief, and 


New @iorks and New Britions. 


1. 
e, imperial 8vo. illustrated by a large Map 
of the Mer de Glace of ‘Chamouni, lithographed Views and Plans, 


and Engrovings on Wood, price 23s., or with the large Map, 
coloured, in a Case, 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS THROUGH 


THE ALPS OF SAVOY, 


And other Parts of the PENNINE CHAIN, sah + nat 
on the 5 evemons of GLACTER! 

By JAMES D. FORB PS Best is.E. 

orn: PP Ba Member of the "Royal institute of France, 
and Professor of Natural hy in the University 


In a handsome volum: 





inbu 
“A volume full of interesting and novel scientific information, 
pleasant and readable.”"— Athenaeum 


In aclosely-printed and portable volume, price 8s. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE 


TOURIST OF SCOTLAND ; 


Containing an accurate T: ling Map; 4 Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and interesting Localities; Plans of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow ; numerous Views of the Scenery on Wood 
and Steel; and a copious Itinerary. 

* A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide-hook.” 
Spectatcr. 





Also, recently published, 
Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes, 5s. 
Black’s Economical Guide through Edinburgh, 2s.6d. 
Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland, 3s. 6d. 
Black’ » Rend and Railway Travelling Map of Scot- 


Black’ s Road ‘and Railway Travelling Map of Eng- 


Smailes hs i England, Scotland, and Ireland, 2s. 6d. each. 
Ina few days, 
Black's Picturesque Tourist and Road-book of Eng- 
land and Wales, profusely illustrated with Maps and Views. 
Ill. 
In post 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, THE 


SHOOTER’S HAND-BOOK. 


By the Author of ‘ The Oakleigh Shooting Code.’ 
The ‘ Oakleigh Shooting Code’ is now withdrawn from circu- 
lation, the present volume embracing all the contents of that 
work which the Author deemed worthy of preservation, as well 
as much new matter, the result of his enlarged experience and 
more matured opinions. 


Iv. 
Nimrod’s last Work. 
In a handsome volume, post 8vo. price 12s., with numerous Ilus- 
trations on Wood and Steel, after Drawings by Cooper, Alken, 
Barenger, and Ferneley of Melton Mowbray. 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


HORSE AND THE HOUND, 


Their various USES and TREATMENT, In-doors and Out. 
Including Frectical | Instructions in Feremanehip. To which 
is added a TREATISE ON HORSE-DEALING, wherein the 
maxim “ Caveat ptm, is enforced, and a recital given CE some 
of the first Legal and be ecg Authorities on the n of 
Sqppdaecs and Unsoundness of Horses. By NIMRO 
The Engravings on Stee} include Portraitsofa Racer—a Hunter 
—a Hackney—and of a celebrated Fox Hound. Among the 
other Illustrations, after Designs by Alken, are The finish Lote 
Race—Unharbouring the Stag—Horseman Mounting—The G. 
and Bad Seats—The Faulty Hound—Selling a Horse, &c. &c. 

v. 
In 2vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE 


COASTS OF SCOTLAND AND 
THE ISLES. 


By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 
Author of the Treatise on Anglingin ‘ The Rod and the Gun.’ 
With a Map of Scotland, exhibiting the Tract of the Voyage; 


a Chart of St. Kilda; Twenty Etchings on og by Charles H. 
Wilson, A 


A.R.S.A., from Sketches during the Voyage, by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. ; and numerous Wo Engravings 


from the same Sketches, drawn by Montague Stanley, Prior, 
oad Sargent, and engraved by Branston, Landells, and other 


t v titten in a flowing and animated style.""— Edinb 


vi. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. with Sixty Woodcuts, 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 


By PATRICK NEILL, L,.L.D. S.E.. 
Secretary to the Caledonian ah Rowe Society. 
“One of the best modern books on Gardening extant.” 
lon’s Gardener's Magazine. 





eh Review, 


Vil. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. 


PAINTING 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


By B. R. HAYDON — WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Forming the, Articles under those Heads in the Seventh Edition 
he ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIC 


emai & Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh ; ; 





Rites and Ceremonies, accurately described, and carefully com- 


piled from the latest and best Authorities, Price 6d, 





Longman & Co, London ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


In a few days will be published, by 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strang, 


Printed in various Styles and Sizes, 
FOUR EDITIONS of 


Che Psalter; 


Or, PSALMS OF DAVID, IN METRR. 


FROM = AUTHORIZED VERSION oF 
‘ATE AND BRADY, 


Set to Appropriate Tunes, arranged for four Voices, 
with and without Accompaniments, 


Ls amped with | the conan 5 Indices, and Tables showing thy 


alms and Evening Serv; 
Sundays, and en Holy-Days, throughout the Year pn.) 
to the Form and Order of the Book of Common Prayer, 


Edited by JOHN HULLAH. 





Epition I. 


The Psalter, with the Tunes in Score, 


set for Four Voices, with Accom t 
= a Aan es, Wi paniments for the Orges 
This Edition is printed in Folio, being adapted for 


Desk, the Drawing Room, or the Study. Bound in 
lettered. 


th 
cloth td 


Epition IT. 


The Wsalter, with the Tunes in Score, 
for Four Voices. 


An Edition of the Psalter in Score, without Instrumental ac. 
companiments, for use in Church, and for practice in Families, 
Super-royul 8vo. bound in cloth and lettered. 


Epition III. 
The Ysalter, with the separate Voice 


Parts, —SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, each ina 
distinct Volume. 


These Volumes of separate Voice Parts are elegantly printed 
in foolscap 8vo., uniformly in size with some of the most ap. 
proved editions of the Common Prayer, Church Services, &€. 


Epition IV. 
The Psalter, with the separ: arate Voice 


Parts, each in a Volame, as a 
In the same size ty the Nonpareil Twenty-fours Editions of 


the Prayer Book, and adapted by its cheapness to general use, 
and gratuitous distribution. 





In these Editions of the Psalter, each, or one or more por. 
tions of each, of the Psalms is set to an appropriate Tune; and 
every word of each verse is placed under the note to which it is 
to be sung. The work, therefore, forms a Psalm Book 
for those who do not, as well as for those who do, join in congre- 
gational singing. 

The Four Editions, of Scores and Voice Parts, extend to Ten 
Volumes, each Volume containing Three Hundred and Fifty 
Pages of Music, besides the Indices and Tables. But as all the 
volumes are printed page for page with each other, the most 
perfect uniformity extends throughout the whole series. 











HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 


SCORE and in SEPARATE VOICE PARTS. 
The following publishing arrangements are now in progress. 


Crass A, SACRED MUSIC for FOUR 


VOICES. The SCORE, bound and lettered, price 9. 
Cees Tee TOR RR rea NOT ALTO TENOR, tod 
BASS,) 3s. each, bound and lettered. 


Chass A, SECULAR MUSIC for 


FOUR VOICES. ” The CORE, price 9s., bound and lettered. 
ane SEPARATE voice PAR re (SOPRANO, TO, TENOR, 
and BASS,) 3s. each, bound and lettered. 


Cuass A. wy also be had in the current form of of publication, 


namely in Nassbere, containing bo 

- 1. to V to be po heey Price, of ‘he § 

iy Nee. per Number, ‘and of the SEPARATE VOICE PARTS, 
each. 


In every case, the Separate Voice Parts and the Score of the 
same Number or Volume, exactly correspond. 


Crass B, MUSIC in SCORE for the 


VOICES of WOMEN and CHILDREN. Nos. I., IL, IIL, (to 
be continued), price 8d. each. 


Crass C, MUSIC in SCORE for the 


Mga 4 of MEN. Nos. L., Il., II1., (to be continued), price 


HULLAH'’S PART MUSIC, (though equally well adapted for 
the use of Families, Schools, and Amateur Societies,) is got uP 
with a particular view to the requirements of the numerous 
UPPER SCHOOLS, now forming in overy part ae the besa 
frorn among the Pupils instruc’ in Singing on 

Wilhem, eo atapeed to English use by JOHN HULLAH, uoder 
the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 


London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


‘» of the Life of the Right Hon. Charles 
a (fn: a a Werretioe of his 
Administration in Canada. Edited by his 
prother, G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P. 

Murray. : . 
{ais memoir contains but a brief and a slight 
ketch of a life of almost heroic industry and prac- 
tical utility ; for it is an appendage only to the 
more lengthy ‘ Canadian Narrative,” which was 
written _t the death-bed *¢ of Lord Syden- 
ham, by Mr. Murdock, his civil secretary. 
Brief, however, as it is, it is pregnant with 
valuable suggestions, replete with instruction, 
rofitable in example; and it will be perused 
with sympathy by the good, and with pleasure 
by all whose minds are elevated above the level 
of a fanatical tract or a Newgate novel. In 
this respect it fully justifies the preliminary 
observations of the Editor :— 

“The public life of Lord Sydenham offers a rare, 

an unexampled, instance of the rapid at- 
tainment of eminent station by the force of personal 
qualifications alone. Without any peculiar advan- 
tages of birth, rank, fortune, or connexion, by the 
unaided exertions of his talents, industry, and tact, 
he had, before the age of forty, sat for fifteen years 
in Parliament—ten of them as the spontaneously 
elected representative of the great manufacturing 
capital of the country, Manchester—had been 
Minister of State ten years, in the Cabinet five, and 
occupied the station of Governor-General of all the 
British North American Colonies; being rewarded 
for his brilliant administration of this high office by 
aPeerage and the order of the Bath. Such a career 
cannot but be well worthy of study, whether by those 
who themselves are struggling forward in the pursuit of 
fume, wealth, and honour, or those who are contented 
to contemplate as by-standers the busy drama in 
vhich the million are toiling for these objects. Still 
nore worthy of close study is such a life, if it can 
beshown, as in this instance it unquestionably can, 
that the mainspring of exertions thus arduous and 
mecessful was neither barren ambition, nor the vain 
lust of popular reputation, but a sincere desire to 
obtain the means of wide-spread usefulness.” 

To the other merits of this volume may be 
added that of the apropos. Of the race of 
statesmen who have made themselves names 
amid the din of war, or in the arena of party 
politics, the showy diplomatists, and brilliant 
orators, leaders of parties, and fortunate comers 
out of “great and glorious’ wars, we have had 
enough. The wood of which such “great men” 
we made is as well known as the uses of which 
they are susceptible: but of that other and 

r race, who have achieved the glory of 
fixing a moral or legislative principle, who have 
advanced civilization by their teaching and 
their acts, who have developed social truths, 
beaten down time-honoured prejudices, and in- 
troduced practical improvements into the insti- 
tutions of their country, our specimens have not 
been numerous. We have, as a nation, not 
lamed to honour these peaceful triumphs, 
the victories of honest and laborious thought; 
and, as a nation, we are further than ever from 
the capability of comprehending them. Amidst 
the sterility of the literature of the day, we 
have need of works of some moral calibre, 
aleulated to announce a higher sphere of 
action than that in which we habitually move ; 
—works that will shake the complacent apa- 
thy of voluptuaries, disturb the blind confi- 
dence of routinists, and awaken the slaves of 
mammon from their dream of security. Such 
tbook is the volume before us. Its moral at- 
mosphere is wholesome and invigorating; and 

t is yet more, while it breathes of virtue, 
and is conversant with high thoughts, its matter 
positive, demonstrable, and tangible. We 





must also add (for we will not conceal a portion 
of our thoughts), that the review of the free 
trade question which this Life offers to the 
reader, the honest confidence with which it 
advocates the doctrine, and the convincing 
proofs it offers of the success attendant upon 
even a partial adoption of the principle, confer 
on the memoir a positive utility, more imme- 
diate, if not more extensive, than that derivable 
from its general philosophy. 

In adopting the editor's sentiment respecting 
the birth, rank, and fortune of Mr. Thomson, 
(for by that name Lord Sydenham is best known 
to the public,) in their influence on his future 
fortunes, we have considered these antecedents 
with reference to the ordinary statesmen of or- 
dinary times. With such men, high rank and 
station, set off by the showy superficialities of 
a classical course of education, sufficed to suc- 
cess; and to want them was equivalent to a 
sentence of excommunication from office. But 
at the particular epoch at which Mr. Thomson 
cone upon public life, other endowments and 
other acquirements were in requisition; and 
we aaike that the eminence to which this 
gentleman attained, depended immediately on 
his business education, business habits, and 
ange isolation from conventional prejudices, 

e son of a prosperous merchant, he was 
independent in his circumstances, without being 
ap above the necessity for steady labour. 

is industry, too, was conversant with men and 
with things, more than with books, and the 
daily necessities of his vocation, while it sup- 
“wae him with the facts so necessary to the 
ormation of a new public opinion, gave that 
particular turn to his mind, which enabled him 
to draw from them their legitimate inferences. 
Of his education, Mr. Scrope says it was “in 
no degree completed at any public school, col- 
lege, or university; but confined to a small 
private school or tutor.” Those only who have 
been trained in the trammels of a public educa- 
tion, and have outgrown them, can know the 
load of prejudices which were thus avoided. 
On this point Mr. Scrope speaks with great 
judgment :— 

* The peculiar qualifications which such an educa- 
tion is generally supposed to have a tendency to con- 
fer, namely, the spirit of emulation, the habit of 
pushing your way through a herd of jostling com- 
petitors, self-knowledge, and a just estimation of your 
own faculties, amenity in social intercourse, and a 
pleasing popular manner, the savoir vivre, in short, 
of society, are precisely those qualities for the pos- 
session of which Mr. C. Thomson was very peculiarly 
distinguished. And yet he was not only not edu- 
cated, as has been said, at either a publie school or 
university, but the possession of some at least of 
these qualities may undoubtedly, in a great degree, 
be traced to that very fact, and to his consequently 
being cast upon the busy world itself, rather than its 
supposed miniature resemblance, dependent only on 
his own resources, at a time of life at which young 
men, academically educated, are usually in a state 
of pupilage, watehed by preceptors, associating only 
with youths of their own age, and kept under the 
control of a strict scholastic discipline.” 

Independent of the training of the counting- 
house, Mr. Thomson was enabled to a 
extensive and sound views of commercial in- 
terests, by a residence in St. Petersburgh, where 
he proceeded for the purpose of learning the 
business of his father’s firm. This residence 
involved, also, the external and superficial ad- 
vantages of grace and manner derived from a 
free intercourse with the polished society of that 
capital. The necessities of health likewise, after 
a short stay in Russia, carried him to Italy, and 
this also was not without influence upon his 
future destiny. 

If chance did not place Mr. Thomson by 





his birth in the ranks of aristocracy, he seems 





to have been, in the German sense, (that is, in 
limb and feature, ) “ well born ;” and in noticing 
the fact, Mr. Scrope relates an anecdote worth 
repeating :— 

“In his infaney he was remarkable for the per- 
fection of childish grace and beauty, yet attested by 
the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence; and hence, 
during the sojourn of the younger part of the family 
at Weymouth in the summer of 1803, he attracted 
the attention and became the especial favourite of 
the good old King, George III. then residing there 
for the benefit of his marine excursions, and whose 
partiality to children is well known. His elder 
brother yet remembers the terror inspired when at 
their first meeting with the sovereign on the Parade, 
General Garth was dispatched to bring the children 
to the presence, and they were subjected to a rapid 
interrogatory from the impatient monarch as to their 
names, birth, and parentage. After this, the King 
became so partial to Charles, the youngest, then not 
quite four years old, that he insisted on a daily visit 
from him, often watched at the window for his arrival, 
ran down himself to open the door to let him in, and 
carried him about in his arms to show all that could 
amuse the child, in the very ordinary lodging-house 
then occupied by the royal party, and especially the 
suppers laid out for the children’s balls, which their 
majesties frequently gave for the amusement of their 
young favourites. On one occasion, the King being 
on the pier-head, about to embark in the royal yacht 
upon one of his sailing trips, and having the child in 
his arms, he turned round to Mr. Pitt, who was in 
attendance at his elbow, and exclaimed, ‘ Is not this 
a fine boy, Pitt? Fine boy, isn’t he? Take him in 
your arms, Pitt; take him in your arms: charming 
child, isn’t he?’ Then suiting the action to the word, 
he made the stiff and solemn premier, weighed down 
as he seemed to be with cares of state, dandle and 
kiss the pretty boy, and carry him some minutes in 
his arms, albeit strange and unused to such a burden. 
* * Pitt, although no doubt fretted by his master’s 
childish fancy, which exposed him to the ill-sup- 
pressed titter of the circle around, including several 
of the younger branches of the royal family, to whom 
the scene afforded great amusement, put the best 
countenance he could on the matter, but little thought, 
no doubt, that the infant he was required to nurse 
would, at no very distant time, have the offer of the 
same high official post which he then occupied, the 
chancellorship ofthe exchequer, and would be quoted 
as, perhaps, next to himself, the most remarkable in- 
stance in modern times of the early attainment of 
great public eminence by the force of talent alone ; 
equally purchased, alas! by premature extinction, 
at the zenith ofa brilliant career.’’ 

The mercantile occupations of Mr. Thomson 
not only opened to him the sources of an infor- 
mation unknown to the college-bred statesman 
of the day, though —_ becoming of greater 
importance to the legislator and the public 
functionary; but it introduced him under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable, to the class of 
men who were just rising into political impor- 
tance, the thriving constituencies of the great 
manufacturing towns. 

The counting-house, however, did not long 
suffice to occupy Mr. Thomson’s activity. His 
brother attributes his disgust with it to the ex- 
citement of foreign travel; and travel might 
indeed have made him acquainted with a better 
sphere, and have given direction to his first 
thoughts of emancipation. But it can scarcely 
be doubted that consciousness of the intellectual 

ower he possessed must, from the first, have 
Rad much effect in awakening ambition, and 


directing him to pursuits of a loftier promise. 
On this point Mr. Scrope thus enlarges :— 

“ After so long a holiday, spent in the amusement 
and excitement of foreign travel, it was quite natural 
that the young man should feel the confinement and 
dull routine of a London counting-house extremely 
irksome ; and his letters at this period contain many 


complaints of the kind. His anxious desire, indeed, 
both ther and for some time after, was to exchange 
the occupation he had so far engaged in, for that of 
diplomacy, for which both his natural and acquired 
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qualifications, as well as the habits of foreign travel, 
and the society in which he had for some time moved, 
peculiarly fitted him. He had a remarkable know- 
ledge of many languages, speaking French, German, 
Russ, and Italian, almost like a native; and his 
manner and address were courtly, refined, and fasci- 
nating. At his earnest solicitation endeavours were 
made by his friends with a view to obtain employ- 
ment for him in some foreign embassy, fortunately 
without success. It was not long before he had 
reason to congratulate himself on the failure, and to 
discover that in an age and country of so practical a 
character as this, the knowledge of facts and habits 
of business to be acquired in commercial pursuits, by 
a mind endowed with faculties of a high order, are 
far more likely to lead to station and power than any 
familiarity with foreign courts or diplomatic intrigue. 
Had his wishes been fulfilled, and his career conse- 
quently changed, he might, and probably would, have 
grown grey in the pleasant but somewhat idle occu- 
pation of a chargé d'affaires at some petty foreign 
court, without ever attaining one-tenth part of the 
reputation or power, to which his mercantile educa- 
tion and information, gathered in the busy marts of 
British industry, speedily elevated him.” 

Notwithstanding all dislikes, however, Mr. 
Thomson did not retire from the firm ; and after 
a year and a half’s probation at home, he was 
sent a second time to St. Petersburgh, with a 
share in the conduct of the business—another 
accident most influential in his future success; 
as it stored his mind with additional and im- 
portant observations on the practical workings 
of commerce,—that particular knowledge, which 
gave him his chief power over the minds of his 
contemporaries :— 

“Here he remained for nearly two years, making 
the most of his time and the opportunities afforded 
by his admission to the best society of that capital, 
in which he was a general favourite, and especially 
among the diplomatic body. Nor did he neglect 
the study of books, and his anxiety to store up know- 
ledge appears, from entries in his journal of this 
period, in which he occasionally records as a ‘lost 
day,’ onein which he had been able to add nothing to 
his previous acquirements.” 

In 1825, on his father’s decease, we find Mr. 
Thomson once more actively engaged in the 
London pape mpg. when he appears to 
have paid his tribute to youthful inexperience ; 
having been in a slight degree “hit’’ on the 
breaking of the great commercial bubble of that 
speculating year. That year was further re- 
markable, in relation to Mr. Thomson’s future 
destiny, inasmuch as it saw Mr. Huskisson 
President of the Board of Trade, and thus en- 
abled to effect a revisal of the revenue laws and 
tariff :— 

“Commercial questions were thus assuming a pro- 
minence in the debates of Parliament which might 
well suggest to a merchant entertaining enlarged views 
on these subjects, and conscious of the possession of 
an amount of knowledge and information which might 
be usefully brought to bear upon their discussion, the 
desire to take part in these debates. It was not diffi- 
cult to perceive, that the time was favourable for men 
of practical experience in commercial affairs, not only 
to obtain a hearing, but even to exercise considerable 
influence in the deliberations of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. C. Thomson, moreover, entertained 
strong opinions of a liberal character on the more 
ordinary political questions of the age. These prin- 
ciples were entirely self-formed. Those of his family, 
of his father certainly, were rather of the opposite 
complexion. But whether acquired by reflection 
during his residence among the despotic, and con- 
sequently stagnating states of the continent, or from 
his course of reading, or from the general bent of his 
mind, or, as seems most probable, from all these in- 
fluences combined, certain it is that his political prin- 
ciples were from the first of a very liberal character, 
and led him to cultivate the society of those who 
entertained similar views on questions of public in- 
terest. He thus became acquainted about this time, 
among others, with Dr. Bowring, Mr. Mill, Mr. War- 
burton, and Mr. Hume, and was occasionally admitted 
to the hermitage of the eccentric and amiable 


Bentham. He likewise studied the science of Poli- 
tical Economy with Mr. M‘Culloch, and frequented 
the Political Economy Club then lately instituted.” 

In the summer of 1825 Mr. Thomson offered 
himself (much against the advice of his busi- 
ness friends,) as member for Dover, and, after 
a severe struggle, he was returned. It is need- 
less to add, that Mr. Thomson entered warmly 
under the banner of Mr. Huskisson, and proved 
himself a valuable ally, while he made a repu- 
tation, not indeed as a brilliant speaker, but of 
one whose knowledge would always ensure him 
the ear of the house. In 1829 he made his 


mittee on the silk trade. His peroration on the 
inefliciency of protection was striking, and will 
even now be read by many with profit :— 

* Buonaparte, when at the height of his power he 
fulminated his decrees from the palace of the Duomo 
of Milan, which was to annihilate his only rival, 
thought but little that his orders could be contested, 
or his will disputed. And yet, what was the result ? 
He, whose armies successively occupied every capital 
of Europe,—who made and unmade kings with a 
breath,—was set at nought by the lowest of his sub- 
jects. The smuggler bearded him in the streets of 
his capital, and set his power at defiance in his own 
ports and cities. The goods, which he refused to 
admit, found their way through the Frozen Ocean 
into the heart of France. I speak from personal 
knowledge when I say, that an uninterrupted line of 
communication was established between Archangel 
and Paris; and goods, even the bulky articles of 
sugar, coffee, and manufactures, were conveyed with 
as much ease and safety, though at a proportionally 
increased cost, as from London to Havre. Insurances 
were then as currently effected at Brody and at 
Leipsic as at Lloyd’s or at New York.” 

The policy of awaiting treaties of reciprocity 
to grant reforms otherwise admitted desirable, 
he completely smashes in a few words :— 

“It is hopeless, then for any nation to attempt to 
exclude the productions of another. They may in- 
jure their own subjects by enhancing the price, but 
exclude they cannot. But the advantage to a country 
in first adopting the principle of freedom of trade is 
not merely relative, but positive. Under a system 
of restriction with us, other nations may make and 
uphold corresponding restrictions ; but if we set the 
example of free intercourse, they may make, but I 
defy them to uphold them. They may struggle for 
a time to comply with the wishes of the ignorant and 
interested producers in their own country, but they 
cannot do so long. The ruin of their own trade,— 
the destruction of the property of all those who are 
not immediately interested in the monopoly,—the 
outery of the whole mass of consumers, will drive 
them into a better and wiser course. If we wait till 
they grant reciprocity, we are the slaves of their will; 
if we give free admission to their produce, they be- 
come the servants of ours. What is the case with 
France at the present moment? * * I refer to it 
with deep regret,—I lament it, because I consider 
her interests as identified with our own,—because I 
think that we have run too long the race of compe- 
tition in the arts of destruction ;—because I think 
that the time is come, when we should run that 
course for which nature intended us—the race of 
competition in industry, in wealth, and in civilization; 
—I lament it, because, from my soul, I believe that 
one country cannot improve without benefiting her 
neighbour,—because I feel sure that no gale can pass 
over France, fraught with wealth, with prosperity, or 
with happiness, without bearing a portion of those 
blessings to Britain. I will not speak of her cotton 
mills—she may raise printed cottons at a dear rate— 
she may raise iron, instead of taking it from us, 
at double the cost; but what effect does this have 
upon the general industry of the country? What 
do those classes of producers say to this system, who 
find that there is no longer any demand for their 
produce? Are they satisfied? * * * What,’ say 
they, ‘is the basis of the prohibitive system? A 
chimera. To sell without buying. A secret still to 
be discovered.” * * It is no more in the power of 
governments to uphold for long, than it is for the in- 








most successful speech on the motion for a com- | 


It is a lamentable fact, and one that 
volumes for the defective education i rw 
“ ” om the 
educated classes,”’ both at home and in Frane 
that these truths should still require reiteration’ 
and that the common sense of the public shoyji 
not long ago have enforced the adoption of , 
wiser and more generous policy. 

In the year 1830, Earl Grey, in coming into 
office, offered the Vice-Presidentship of 

ae . P of the 
Board of Trade, with the Treasurership of the 
Navy, to Mr. Thomson, and he accepted the 
offer ; thus succeeding to the dropped mantle of 
| Mr. Huskisson, whose premature and violent 
death, still deplored as a national misfortune 
had, then, not long occurred. He now withdrey 
altogether from the commercial firm, and de. 
voted all his time and faculties to the public 
service. 

We cannot follow the new official through the 
detail of fiscal reforms which he was then ep. 
abled to carry; but we must notice with pain 
that so early as 1832 his journals announce that 
his health was grievously impaired by the 
labours of office ; preparing the reader to anti- 
cipate that he was eventually, like so many other 
faithful servants of the public, to pay with his 
life his share in the overwrought direction of 
our national affairs :— 

“The excessive application of Mr. Thomson to 
public business during this session materially affected 
his health. Attendance on some committees in the 
morning, his office, and the night passed in the 
House, often till two or three in the morning, were 
more than any constitution could bear, any energy 
successfully contend with. His journal, which from 
about this period was kept with tolerable regularity, 
contains occasionally such entries as the following: 
‘August 28th, Saturday._A week of the hardest 
possible labour. I have not returned from the 
House any day till three o’clock ; on Wednesday 
not till four. It is impossible to stand this! I find 
my body quite exhausted, and my mind equally wom 
out. All this week I have alternated between the 
bank and silk committees, and then the House. On 
Wednesday I carried my bill (the Customs Duties) 
through the committee: was at it from five till two 
in the morning, nine mortal hours! ... I passed my 
bill to-day, thank God !’” 

This evil is still in mischievous existence, 
enhancing the embarrassments, and distract- 
ing the attention of the ablest officials : strange 
that an instinct of self-preservation has not 
long since led the parliament to a revisal of 
its mode of business, and delegated much of 
its laborious trifling with trifles to subordinate 
authorities ! 

In 1832, at the general election, Mr. Thom- 
son was chosen member for Manchester, with- 
out his personal interference; and he availed 
himself of the circumstance to end the burthen- 
some and unsatisfactory connexion with the 
borough of Dover, which he had, at great pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, hitherto maintained. Mr. 
Thomson’s sentiments on the Corn Laws are 
well known; and in explanation of his hold- 
ing office without attacking them, it is stated 
that the apathy of the commercial classes 
had enforced on the ministry that delay in 
introducing measures of reform, for which they 
were at the time so perseveringly reprobated. 
When the time for action came, he was no 
longer at home; but his letters are highly in- 
teresting, and not less honourable to his prin- 
ciples than to the accuracy of his anticipations. 
On the announcement of the budget, in 1841, 
he thus writes to Mr. Baring :— 

“You have taken a bold step, and I am all 
impatience to learn the result, which must of course 
have been ascertained by this time. But, whatever 
it be, I sincerely rejoice at your having taken your 
stand with the country upon a great, an intelligible, 
and, above all, a practical measure of reform. It 
every thing to recommend it, in what it touches, and 








terests of nations to suffer, such a system.” 





in what it lets alone, It does not meddle with religious 
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‘adices ; it does not relate to Ireland ; it does not 
touch on any of the theoretical questions of govern- 
ment on which parties have so long been divided. 
It is a new flag to fight under, and must prevail 
eventually, whatever be its success now. The only 
enticism I should be disposed to pass on your pro- 
ceding, is the mode of introducing the question.” 

And again, a month later :— 

«The last accounts I have make me think that 
the whole of your plan is likely to be upset by the 
Tories and the class interests. But, never mind. 
The seed is sown—and the flag of commercial reform 
isat last unfurled, and sooner or later it must triumph. 
The debate of the 18th May (my latest news) tells 
ne nothing of what your course will be; but I trust, 
for your own sakes and that of the cause, that you 
yill not have abandoned the helm to the Tories upon 
the mere defeat upon the Sugar Duties, which was 
ofcourse inevitable. It seems to me that, having 
once entered upon this new contest, you are bound 
toproceed with it. Ifthey beat you on Sugar, give 
them Timber; if they beat you on that, give them 


Corn. The discussions must benefit you, and must | 


injure them. And when beaten on all, and your 
course of policy fairly before the country, test it with 
adissolution, which though it can scarcely be expected 
togive you a majority, or render resignation unneces- 
ary, will at least have ranged parties under the 
new banners, both on one side and the other, and 
enable you to force your measures on another govern- 
nent, should your own not get back.” 

Finally, when the result of the elections was 
fully known, he thus once more gives vent to 
his convictions :-— 

*I am too much broken in health to take much 
more than the interest of a spectator in the political 
struggle, if there be one, next session ; and I shall 
not be at all sorry for the opportunity of trying by 
quiet and amusement to save the remains of my 
constitution ; but I cannot but feel deeply anxious 
about the country, and I am very gloomy as to its 

ts. The evil which ten years ago I predicted, 
if we did not liberalise our commercial policy, has 
fallen on it. We have successful rivals everywhere, 
and friends nowhere. Even the bold and gallant 
struggle you have made is misrepresented, and attri- 
buted, not to its true motive, a conviction of the 
truth of the principles of free trade, but the desire to 
nislead other nations, and prevent them from following 
you in your (successful! !) policy of protection and 
prohibition. That, however, is no excuse for the 
folly and ingratitude of the English people, for which 
they will pay dearly if I am not mistaken.” 


On the subject of Mr. Thomson’s mission to 
Canada we are told that— 

“In the early part of the year 1836 Mr. Poulett 
Thomson had found his health so seriously affected 
by the long night sittings in the House of Commons, 
that he began to consider the necessity of some change 
fom the position he then occupied to one which 
should be more compatible with his physical powers. 
** In discussing the idea with his friends, the 
government of Canada was mentioned as a post that 
might be open to him. In conversation with Lord 
Spencer (his oldest and warmest political associate 
and friend), the latter recommended him to accept 
thisnoble task. And Mr. Thomson’s private journal 
quotes one of the expressions he made use of, and 
which deserves to find a place here, as characteristic 
ofthe real motive and spring of the public conduct 
ofbothmen. ‘Lord A. said he thought Canada ‘ the 
finest field of exertion for any one, as affording the 
greatest power of doing the greatest good to one’s 
fellow-creatures.’ I agree with him.’ It was by this 
consideration, no doubt, that his determination was 
guided, when, towards the close of the session, new 
ministerial arrangements being in contemplation 
(consequent partly on Mr. Spring Rice’s elevation 
to the peerage, and appointment to the comptroller- 
thip of the Exchequer), he had to make choice be- 
tween the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and the 
Government of Canada, which were offered to him. 

ther alternative presented disadvantages perhaps 
of equal force as respected health. The continued 
fatigue of attendance in the House of Commons was 
likely to be quite as injurious in the one case, as the 
feverity of a northern climate would be in the other. 

decision was therefore chiefly influenced by the 


feeeling of where he could make his abilities and | 


energies most useful. The situation of affairs in 
Canada was perplexing, and the difficulties great in 
the way of an harmonious settlement of the all-im- 
portant question of the union of the provinces, and 
the establishment of an entirely new constitution for 
their future government. But Mr. Thomson felt 
confident of being able to surmount these difficulties. 
He expressed this confidence repeatedly to his private 
friends. And the result justified his most sanguine 
anticipations.” 

It is delightful to contemplate human nature 
under a point of view so exalted; but we cannot 
pursue our very brief and imperfect resumé of 
Mr. Thomson’s career, through the multitudi- 
nous details of his Canada government. The 





clear narrative which Mr. Murdock has drawn 
|up of his administration, we must therefore 
| leave to the notice of journals professedly poli- 
| tical. The account may be thought by some 
| too eulogistical ; but, for our own parts, we con- 
sider it as a pregnant illustration of the influence 
of personal character upon the success of public 
measures. Common honesty in dealing with 
the colony, the application of sound political 
principles, candour and steadiness of action, a 
manly yet conciliating deportment, and an 
energetic firmness in dealing with persons and 
events, in one year restored peace and content- 
ment to a distracted colony. 

A few incidental passages of episodical in- 
terest we may advert to next week. 





Oberon’s Vision in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, illustrated by a comparison with Ly- 
lie’s Endymion. By the Rev. N. J. Halpin. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

Tuis is one of the most curious and interesting 

Shakspearian essays that has come under our 

notice for a long time. We cannot do better 

than begin by citing the enchanting passage 
which has been the subject of Mr. Halpin’s cri- 
tical labours :— 

Oberon. My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememberest, 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Oberon. That very time I saw—but thou couldst not— 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all-armed: a certain aim he took 

At a fair Vestal, throned by the West, 

And loosed a love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 

| Quenched in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon, 

And the Imperial Votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

| Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a LitTLE WesTeERN FLoweR— 

Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound— 

And maidens call it Love in Idleness. 

| Fetch me that Flower. 

The allegorical character of this, passage has 
been acknowledged by all the commentators, 
who have generally adopted (some, indeed, 
with much hesitation) Warburton’s solution of 
the poetical riddle. The reader may be briefly 
reminded that, according to that critic, “the 
fair vestal’”’ shadowed Queen Elizabeth; the 
mermaid represented Mary Queen of Scots ; 
the “dolphin’s back” alluded to Mary’s union 
with the Dauphin, son of Henry II. of France ; 
the “rude sea’ meant Scotland, which rose up 
in arms while she was in France, but “ grew 
civil’ upon her return home; and lastly, that 
the “stars,” which “shot madly from their 
spheres,’ were the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, who fell in the quarrel of 
the Queen of Scots. 

We think Mr. Halpin has demonstrated that 
this is “an —— which explains nothing,” 
and that he has succeeded in discovering the 
To overthrow the hypo- 





true key to the crypt. 
thesis of Warburton was the easiest part of Mr. 











“Warburton says, ‘the action of the Mermaid is 
laid in the same time and place with Cupid’s attack 
upon the Vestal.” Supposing the Mermaid to mean 
Mary, as the Vestal unquestionably means Elizabeth 
—supposing also the action ascribed to Mary to be 
any one of the fatal amours which involved the 
death of Darnley, the Duke of Norfolk, and others 
of the English nobility—-what is the cotemporary 
action of Elizabeth, which, occurring at the same 
place, is figured out in the remainder of the allegory? 
What light has the critic thrown on this? Not a 
sparkle. Dazzled with his own conceit, he did not 
perceive, nor does any of the succeeding editors, ap- 
pear to have observed the lache, that, in his exposi- 
tion, one of the supposed cotemporary actions is left 
unexplained, nay, unalluded to, except in the obiter 
remark, that it affords ‘as fine a metamorphosis asany 
in Ovid :’ and the sum total of this brilliant illustra- 
tion amounts to no more than that, somewhere in the 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots, Cupid aimed a love- 
shaft at Elizabeth Queen of England, which, repulsed 
by her chastity, fell upon a little flower, and meta- 
morphosed it from white to purple! Who is not in- 
clined to exclaim at such an anti-climax, *‘ Oh, most 
lame and impotent conclusion !*” 

Again, he justly remarks— 

“The main source of this error—or rather of its 
perpetuation—is the uncritical conception that part 
of the language and imagery of the allegory is figu- 
rative, and part literal. Thus all about the mermaid, 
all about the vestal, all about Cupid, every thing, in 
fact, till we come to the little flower, is supposed to 
be allegory; but, though the very bolt which falls 
upon and wounds it hasan allegorical meaning—yea, 
though its change from white to purple partake of 
the same allegorical character—the little flower itself 
is nothing but a little flower—a real, literal, ‘ little 
western flower’—a species of pansy commonly known 
by the name of Love in idleness!” 

But what if the “little western flower,” 
despised or o’erlooked by Warburton, should 
turn out to be the principal figure of the whole 
mystic group !— 

“It is obvious that, throughout the passage under 
consideration, the little flower is the leading object, 
the principal figure, to whose developement all the 
rest—the mermaid and her dolphin, the music and 
the stars, Cupid and his quiver, the vestal and her 
moonbeams—are but accessories, intimating the 
time, the place, and the occasion, of its investment 
with its present singular qualities. The language 
throughout, with the exception of the little flower, is 
admitted to be allegorical. If this be really the case, 
if we are to take the little flower in its literal mean- 
ing, as a little western flower and ‘nothing more ’"— 
we have then, instead of a poetical beauty, a poetical 
anomaly, of which it would be difficult to find another 
example in the whole range of literature—an alle- 
gory, to wit, in which all the accessories are allegori- 
cal, but the principal figure real and literal! I 
think this is too absurd to be charged even upon 
Shakespeare, with all the ignorance, all the careless- 
ness, and all the absurdities which commentators 
spare not on any occasion to lay to his account. I 
therefore infer that our ‘ little western flower ’ is also 
an allegorical personage: and I am the bolder to do 
so, because I find it susceptible of such passions as 
flesh and blood is heir to—the wounds of love, and 
the deep blush of either secret passion or conscious 
guilt, I conclude also that this personage is a 
female; not only because the delicate flower is an 
appropriate image of feminine beauty, but because 
the shaft levelled at a female bosom penetrates its 
heart and influences its destinies.” 

Here Mr. Halpin anticipates the objection 
that if the “little flower” be a lady of humble 
rank, rivalling her royal mistress, ““we ought to 
find that royal mistress under the correlative 
image of a more magnificent flower.”” And so 
we do !—that other herb— 

Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 

To take from thence all error by its might, 
and which, applied to the eyes of Titania and 
Lysander, produces that blessed effect— 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force and blessed power. 

That “Dian’s bud” is emblematic of the 
maiden Queen, Mr. Halpin establishes by 








Halpin’s task. He observes— 
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reference to Greene’s drama of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, in which Elizabeth is compli- 
mented under the type of “ Dian’s rose.” 

Now, can “the Tittle western flower’ be the 
Queen of Scots? No, for many reasons :— 

“ Mary did not stand, with reference to Elizabeth, 
as a little flower, or a western flower. She was a 
Queen, therefore Elizabeth’s equal; and her kingdom 
lay north, not west, of her rival’s. But the conclu- 
sive fact against them is, that the two Queens were 
never engaged (as this supposition and the text re- 
quire) in an affair of the heart with the same person, 
though they each had a tender of the same hand.” 

The subject of the allegory is plainly “a 
lover secking vehemently, but in vain, to win 
the hand of Elizabeth, whilst he was success- 
fully engaged in winning the affections or cor- 
rupting the virtue of a lady of inferior rank.” 
x This,” says Mr. Halpin, ‘is the plain prose 
of Shakespeare’s exquisite poetry.” 

There are, therefore, three questions to be 
answered: Who was the lover? who was the 
lady shadowed out by the “little western flower’? 
what was the time and place of Cupid’s feat of 
archery ? 

In the answers to two of these questions, Mr. 
Halpin has been anticipated by Mr. Boaden, 
who was led, by Scott’s romance of Kenilworth, 
to approximate to the truth which the author 
of the essay before us has developed. But 
if Scott conducted Mr. Boaden in the right 
direction, so far as to show him the Earl of Lei- 
cester in ‘ Cupid all-armed,” and to indicate 
the “ princely pleasures” of the Castle of Kenil- 
worth, during the visit of the maiden Queen in 
1575, as the scene and epoch of Oberon’s vision,* 
the great novelist (indifferent to exact chrono- 
logy) also led him astray, by fixing his attention 
upon — Robsart as the hapless rival of the 
‘imperial votaress,” figured “beautifully and 
touchingly,” says Mr. Boaden, by the— 

Little western flower— 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound— 
And maidens call it Love in Idleness. 

But Amy Robsart could not have been the 
lady intended, for, says Mr. Halpin, “her death 
took place full fifteen years before the Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth,” and ‘ was in nowise 
connected with the dark intrigue which troubled 
those festivities.” 

Leicester, however, had two other wives! Are 
we to seek in the Lady Douglas, the widow of the 
Earl of Sheffield, or in Lettice, the wife of the Earl 
of Essex, the lady truly intended by Shakspeare? 
Mr. Halpin briefly vip, sei the stories of 
the three wives of the voluptuous and profligate 
Leicester, and arrives at the conclusion, that 
the dark intrigue with the lady of the unfor- 
tunate Lord Essex, was the event so beautifully 
allegorized by our poet. 

Of the historical evidence produced to esta- 
blish this interesting point, we have only room 
for so much as directly relates to the Countess 
of Essex :— 

“The death of Essex took place in July, 1576; 
and, as the intrigue with his wife was productive of 
two children, it must have been going on throughout 
the whole of 1575 (the year of the Princely Plea- 
sures of Kenilworth) and part, at least, of the pre- 
ceding year. And when we consider that the bring- 
ing up of young Dudley (his son by the Countess of 
Sheffield) was kept carefully concealed, ‘as well to 
hide it from the Countess of Essex, to whom Leicester 
was privately contracted, if not married, as to pre- 
vent the Queen’s knowledge of the Earl’s engage- 
ments with his mother,’ we trace with certainty the 
guilty connexion with the Lady Lettice up to the 
year following that in which her unhappy husband 
first set out on his Irish expedition. It was under 





* That the prodigies described by Oberon refer to the 
pageants exhibited at Kenilworth for the Queen’s entertain- 
ment, is proved, by comparing the language of Shakspeare 
with the accounts of the Kenilworth festivities by Gascoyne, 
Laneham, and Dugdale. Mr. Halpin cites these accounts, 
but our limited space must excuse us for not doing so. 


the untoward circumstances of this fatal intrigue that 
Essex first returned to the court of Elizabeth in 1575; 
‘and here,’ says his biographer, ‘he was far from 
stifling the just indignation he had conceived against 
the all-powerful favourite for the inexcusable usage 
he had met with. But as was the custom of that 
great man to debase his enemies by exalting them, 
so he procured an order for the Earl's return to Ire- 
land with the sounding title of Earl Marshal.’” 

And again :— 

“The date of his intrigue with the Countess of 
Essex brings the Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth 
close upon the time when either its natural effects, 
or the intimacy of the parties, the more free because 
as yet unsuspected, or the alarm between them on 
the arrival of the injured but unconscious husband, 
would betray it to observers so acute and practised 
as the royal coterie. Doubtless, the ladies of the 
court attended their mistress on her Summer Pro- 
gress: doubtless, the wives of her principal officers 
of state and of her chief nobility either attended in 
her suite, or were invited to grace her reception. 
Amongst one or other of those classes, it is but 
natural to suppose that the wife of a nobleman so 
high as Essex in the confidence and employment of 
the Queen, and a mistress so dear to the heart of her 
Majesty's princely entertainer, would not have been 
omitted. We may then safely conclude that the 
Countess of Essex was a partaker of those splendid 
festivities; and as lovers are known to think them- 
selves most unobserved when most in a crowd of 
company, no occasion can be imagined more likely 
to encourage those petty indiscretions which would 
betray their secret to the keen-sighted few, than the 
crowded and bustling scenes of pleasure in which 
they were engaged. ‘J saw, but thou couldst not,’ is 
the sly remark of Oberon.” 

The historical and biographical character of 
this essay is even more fascinating than its 
merits as a piece of elegant criticism. How in- 
teresting it is to find the romantic tale, so long 
hidden under the figured veil thrown over it by 
the poet’s art, closely and tragically connected 
with the fate of Shakspeare’s own near kins- 
man! This was Edward Arden. Let Mr. Hal- 
pin, aided by old Dugdale, relate his history :— 

“Edward Arden, of Parkhall, in Warwickshire, 
was, at this period, the head of the Arden family. 
He and Mary Shakespeare, the mother of William, 
were the lineal descendants of Walter Arden (or 
Ardern, as the name was sometimes spelled) and 
Alionora, daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden, 
in Buckinghamshire ; they were consequently nearly 
akin, and inherited in common a portion of that in- 
dependent blood which, in a succeeding generation, 
animated the great and virtuous Hampden in his 
struggles against the abused prerogatives of Royalty. 
Young Arden sustained the name and honours of his 
family with an independent spirit: but in 1583 he 
fell a victim to the vengeance of the implacable 
Leicester, on the pretence, indeed, of high treason 
against the Queen, but in reality, for the higher 
treason of having scorned the pretensions of the over- 
bearing * Upstart,’ discovered his guilty intrigue, and 
boldly taxed him with the crime. Dugdale’s account 
of the matter is too essential to the story to be de- 
graded to a foot-note; I shall therefore, at the risk 
of repetition, transcribe it into the text. ‘This Ed- 
ward,’ quoth he, in his account of the Arden family, 
‘though a Gentleman not inferiour to the rest of 
his ancestors in those virtues wherewith they were 
adorned, had the hard hap to come to an untimely 
death, in the 27th of Elizabeth: the charge laid 
against him being no less than high treason against 
the Queen, as privie to some foul intentions that 
Master Somervil, his son-in-law, (a Roman Catholic) 
had towards her person: for which he was prosecuted 
with so great rigour and violence by the Earl of Lei- 
cester’s means, whom he had irritated in some parti- 
culars, (as I have credibly heard) partly in disdain- 
ing to wear his livery, which many of this county of 
his rank thought, in those days, no small honour to 
them, but chiefly for galling him by certain harsh ex- 
pressions, touching his private accesses to the Countess 
of Essex, before she was his wife; that, through the 
testimony of one Hall, a priest, he was found guiltie 
of the fact, and lost his life in Smithfield.’ ” 





The conjecture is highly reasonable, that it 
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was on the occasion of the reception of the 
Queen at Kenilworth that Arden was reqyj 
or expected, to appear in the livery of ¢ 
Bark. That he = present on ‘Tat we road 
may be presumed from the fact that he Was 
High Sheriff of Warwickshire in the precedi 
year. Is it not probable, then, that it was ther 
he discovered the dangerous secret which i 
him his life? Have we not, “at all events, jn 
this transaction the certain source of our poet's 
interest in the Kenilworth mystery, and of his 
accurate acquaintance with its details?” And 
have we not, also, “in the connexion between 
the death of Edward Arden, and the guilty 
secret of the Lady Essex, the grounds of a pro- 
bable conclusion, that her ladyship is the person 
intended to be designated under the allegory of 
‘ the little western flower’ ?” 

But Mr. Halpin has opened another mine of 
evidence in his examination of the Endymion 
of John Lylie, the euphuist. He discovers jn 
that quaint drama more than “ the resuscitated 
images ofa faded mythology’’—the “ masquerade 
of real and recent events,” those events being 
the amours of the Earl of Leicester, figured by 
Endymion, while Queen Elizabeth and the 
Countesses of Sheffield and Essex appear under 
the respective names of Cynthia, Thus, and 
Floscula. The reader will be instantly struck 
by the name of Floscula,—the “ little flower” of 
the vision of Oberon! But where is the Tellus 
of the Shakspearian allegory? Has the Countess 
of Sheffield no place there? the author calls our 
attention to one line, which has hitherto oo 
the notice of the commentators. Oberon des- 
cribes Cupid as— 

Flying between the cold Moon and the Earth! 
whilst aiming the shaft which, leaving unhurt the 
“fair vestal,” proved fatal to the “little westem 
flower.” “This passage,” observes Mr. Halpin, 
“brings the two versions of the story into such 
complete harmony, and represents so exactly the 
position which Leicester occupied with respect to 
the three ladies at the particular crisis, that I can- 
not but think its evidence, fairly considered, 
almost demonstrative of the view I have under- 
taken to establish.” 

Again he says :— 

“The result of a comparison between the two 
pieces gives the following dramatis persone, with 
their respective originals, namely :— 


LYLIE’S, SHAKESPEARE'S. THE ORIGINALS. 
Cynthia. The Moon. Queen Elizabeth. 
Tellus. The Earth. Countess of Sheffield. 
Floscula. The Little Flower. Countess of Essex. 
Endymion. Cupid. Earl of Leicester. 


A glance at those corresponding names will, I con- 
ceive, suffice to confirm the assignment I have made 
(in the first part of this essay) of the character of the 
Little Flower to the Countess of Essex, and (in the 
second part) of Tellus to the Countess of Sheffield. 
For if Tellus, in the Endymion, be (as I think we 
have reason to believe) the Lady Douglas, and her 
counterpart in Oberon’s Vision be the Earth, it fol 
lows, as a necessary consequence, from the conformity 
of the allegory with the original story, that the 
Little Flower can be no other than the Lady Lettice. 
Again ; if the Little Flower in Oberon’s Vision be (28 
we have equally good grounds to suppose) the re- 
presentative of the Lady Lettice, and that her counter- 
part in the Endymion be Floscula, the inference, in 
like manner, is irresistible that Tellus must signify 
the Lady Douglas, and nobody else. ‘This looks like 
an argument ina circle, but it is not so, It is merely 
the light mutually thrown from two converging 
surfaces, each illumining what is dark in its fellow by 
reflection from what is bright in itself—the illustration 
which cotemporary poets lend to and borrow from 
each other.” " 

It is right to mention that Mr. Halpin con- 
siders the Endymion to have been written 
during the life-time of the Earl of Leicester, 
and the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, after thet 
event. 
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“The concluding part of the essay applies to 


the anticipated objection “ that no poet during 
the lifetime of parties so powerful, would have 
yentured to take such liberties with their charac- 
ters and concerns ; and, least of all, presumed, in 

nce of the Queen, to depict with such ex- 
aetness the circumstances of her domestic life.” 
To obviate this remark Mr. Halpin goes into a 

ed consideration of the character of the 
drama of the Shakspearian age. He observes 
that the degree of licence with which it “staged” 
the lives and fortunes of living personages, 
«would startle those who have not studied 
it in this point of view.” We have over-step- 

our limits, or we should follow the writer 
through some few instances which he produces, 
of liberties taken in both the regular drama and 
the mask, even with crowned heads. But Mr. 
Halpin promises a work upon this subject, 
proportioned to its extent and importance, so 
that we trust we shall have another and speedy 
opportunity for examining the views of so com- 
petent an Inquirer. 


a aeneeennnne 


The Hand-Book of Laste : or, How to Observe 
Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, 
and Statues. By Fabius Pictor. Longman 
& Co. 

Tar thoughtful reader will be startled at the 

very title of this work—‘The Hand-Book of 

Taste: or, How to Observe Works of Art, espe- 

cially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues.’ Why, 

surely the principles of Taste are universal, and 
applicable alike to poetry, to painting, to sculp- 
ture, to eloguence—to the mere motions of the 
body—to dress—in short, to most things, great 
and small, which are the subject of man’s 
thoughts and actions; and a title so compre- 
hensive as ‘ The Hand-Book of Taste’ ought not 
tohave been modified or limited, as it is, by the 
subsequent paragraph. 

Notwithstanding this degradation of a great 


and universal principle to a temporary —— | 


and a special use—this stopping a bung-hole 
with the noble dust of Alexander—we opened 
the book with eagerness, and sat down to its 
examination, in the fond expectation that some 
philosophic and high-souled man had stooped 
toguide the British public through the untrodden 
fields of that new era of Art which is now opened 
up in the institution of a national school of his- 
torical painting, or had, at least, furnished to 
the hand of the learned or the unlearned the 
torch of esthetic science and the filum labyrinthi 
of critical skill, by the aid of which the unseeing 
might be able to see and the unskilled to under- 
stand. Nor, indeed, do we know a task more 
fitting to a noble mind, versant in the mysteries 
of the true and the beautiful, than to undertake 
to lead the willing minds of his countrymen up 

H 


" to the love and the discrimination of that whic 


is admirable in the works of the great and the 
wise, who have created beautiful forms for pre- 
cious truths in our own or other times. 

But, alas! this is not the book. Our dis- 
appointment is not less than was our hope. It 
is, indeed, a disservice to the cause it professes 
toadvance. It is a collection of the trite truisms 
of writers on art, unenlivened and disjointed ; 
vague generalities are thrown together, but 
without the cement of systematic views, or the 
warmth of high feeling; they want unity or 
continuity, and are little else than a collection 
of the dry bones of effete dilettantism. There are, 
hevertheless, many truths in the book, but bald 
and inconsequential, so that we have truth itself 
looking untrue. We regret this exceedingly ; 
for a Hand-Book of Taste was wanted, and this 
ispublished at the right time, and plainly with the 
right intention. The author has doubtless read 
“p his subject, but he has failed to place him- 
self in the position of an individual of the mul- 


titude, whom he undertakes to teach. Let us 
conceive that, with this book in his hand, one of 
our honest citizens should sit down before the 
Cartoons, and put, bond fide, this question to 
himself. How am I to examine these Cartoons? 
He begins, as we now do, at its beginning. The 
first chapter tells him that ‘the spirit of the 
fine arts consists in the union of beauty with 
utility’; that “taste is a standard formed by 
experience’’; that there are “Rules of Taste, 
possessing the authority of all men of intelli- 
gence, both critics and artists’; and that by 
these the author proposes ‘‘to teach the observer 
how to distinguish a good artist.’’ Now let us 
see how the question, well put, is solved by our 
author for the willing spectator. 

1. “An object of art should produce plea- 
sure; now pleasure is a moderate impression 
which objects produce on our organs,—not too 
strong nor too weak.” 2. “ Allegorical and 
metaphorical subjects are unfit for the good 
artist.” 3. ‘ Perfection is what constitutes 
beauty.” 4. “ Nature never presents us with 
any one individual uniformly beautiful.” 5. 
“The artist must improve upon Nature” [gild 
refined gold?] 6. “The artist who imitated 
Nature precisely would fail entirely in his aim” 
falas, poor Nature! poorer artist!] “The real 
value of art does not consist in pourtraying Nature 
as she is, but as she might be.” 

And is it thus, says our worthy citizen, 
that I am to judge of these Cartoons? They 
should represent Nature not as she ever is, but 
as she always ought to be? Ah, very well, I 
will try! But then how am I to know what 
Nature ought to have been? I will read on, 
and see! 

Of portraits :—1. “A portrait, to be really 
good, should approximate as near as possible to 
the beau ideal.’’ 2. “In truth, there is no great 
merit in it if the portrait be merely a likeness.” 





3. “This beau ideal is well exemplified in the in- 
stance of Reynolds’s Garrick between Tragedy 
| and Comedy!” [This, it must be inferred, is the 
| author’s best of portraits!!!] 4. “ It is an error 
| to suppose that delusion, that is, cheating us into 
| a belief that the images represented are realities, 
| forms an object of the fine arts!” 

| What, then, am I to look for, (the bewildered 
citizen inquires,) in a portrait, if not for a like- 
ness, that looks at me, and seems to wish to 
speak to me, and is plainly my friend, as I have 
seen him in his happiest, gayest, most confi- 
dential hours?—what, in the name of all that is 
great and good, am I to look for in the portrait, 
if not for a living, breathing, speaking, thinking 
likeness of my friend? Patience, my good sir. 
“When an accomplished actor personates Lear 
or Richard with the most eloquent gesticulation, 
&c. and artful arrangement of countenance, you 
never imagine that kings and princes really so 
act and speak” —“ in like manner, no sculptor 
ever sought to persuade you that the marble he 
had fashioned was a sentient being.” —‘ All he 
wants is not to destroy that tacit convention 
which exists between yourself and him, that his 
statue represents the object he wishes!” 

Alas! citizen friend, you look unutterable 
despair. This portrait business, simple as it is, 
passes your comprehension. You went to see 
a likeness of your old friend. The artist paints 
instead the beau ideal—you grumble, and Fabius 
Pictor tells you how to observe portraits and to 
judge of artists. They are to paint the beau 
ideal, and you are to admire it, according to the 
book, or for ever hold your peace. 

But now forgetting, dear citizen, your friend 
and his portrait, pray goon and be instructed. We 
are now to read of beauty and of the beau ideal. 
You know not yet how to look, observe, judge, or 
admire—pray pick up the Hand-book, try once 
more, and you shall admire, and shall know. 1. 








“‘ Beauty consists in form and colour, but princi- 
pally theformer.” 2.‘ Forms vary—but of what- 
ever description they may be, they should never 
be ordinary, but always select.” 3. “The human 
body exhibits on its surface [precisely] 666 
parts—4. “each of these parts is therefore pos- 
sessed of a form more or less approaching to, or 
receding from, the standard of beauty,”—* he 
who possesses the greatest number of them 
[these 666 parts] in most perfection, possesses 
the greatest natural beauty of form.” 5. “ Nor 
can the observer appreciate the merit of his 
works without somewhat of a similar know- 
ledge”’ [viz. of these 666 parts]. 

Here, then, good friend, you have it: you 
have only to begin and learn your 666 parts, 
and you have then mastered the A BC of artistic 
criticism. Luckily, “the climate and habits of 
European nations do not permit the person to 
be exposed,” and this somewhat mitigates the 
difficulty ; but then you must in a proportionate 
degree study the mysteries of drapery, which 
‘assists materially in producing variety, not 
only in colouring, but in the forms and linea- 
ments, by a judicious distribution of the folds 
and plaits,” and which the artist disposes “round 
his figures in a manner which indicates their 
principal lineaments’’—after the fashion of the 
ancients, we presume, who “had none of those 
feelings of delicacy which influence us; their 
drapery therefore was commonly managed so 
as to conceal as little as possible the forms be- 
neath it. For this purpose it was generally 
wetted; * * the effect thus produced is excellent 
when the robes are not too scanty. * * The 
examples of ancient drapery not wetted are very 
few. * * The artist evinces his power when he 
has the skill to adjust them round the limbs 
with ease and simplicity, and yet preserve a 
character of lightness and grace.” 

Thus you see, good citizen, the drapery is to 
be wet, and then it is to be adjusted as it ought 
—that is, with ease, simplicity, lightness, and 
grace: this is the beau ideal in textures and 
fabrics—you understand, don’t you? 

As a Hand-book for the multitude, or as a 
Hand-book at all, this work fails of its design : 
it is not, however, without merit; there is some 
pleasant enough talk about Art in it, and there 
are one or two good enough criticisms on indi- 
vidual works of art. The vague plausibilities 
of empirical criticism are, however, the weeds 
that most of all encumber and check the growth 
of wholesome art; and the tendency of this 
work is to give circulation to the cant of super- 
ficial criticism rather than to foster the openness, 
honesty, and susceptibility which a sound and 
kindly heart should bring to the contemplation 
of those works of genius and skill, which are 
designed to perpetuate and extend among the 
people the enjoyment of whatever in nature is 
most beautiful, in human character most lovely, 
in.the records of the past most instructive, or in 
the conceptions of the human mind most pure 
and perfect. 

This sorrowful protest entered, we shall quote 
occasional passages from the little work, in the 
hope that in themselves, or as suggestions for 
thought, they may do some small service to the 
good cause. 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds,” the writer says, “ did not 
succeed in teaching the young student how to become 
a good artist, because public taste was unable to ap- 
preciate works in the grand style, which Reynolds him- 
self deserted. It has not advanced much, from his time 
to our own—partially, perhaps, it has receded, while 
that of other countries has advanced with giant steps.” 

There is some truth here, but not without its con- 
solation. If any one surveys the progress of Art in 
this country, he cannot fail to see that since the Re- 
formation, there have existed no circumstances to call 
into being and foster Artin the grand style. Had there 
been, why should we doubt that it would have ap- 
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peared? Was English Art, in the fifteenth andsix- 
teenth centuries, in its various modesof developement, 
in Architecture, Sculpture, Decoration generally, &c., 
much behind that of other European nations? Up 
to the days of the Reformation, did we not create 
works of Art, which are still remarkable among 
those of their period. What has Mr. Eastlake said? 
“That the Arts in England, under Henry ITI. in the 
thirteenth century, were as much advanced as in 
Italy itself; that our architecture was even more 
characteristic, and freer from classic influence ; that 
sculpture, to judge from Wells Cathedral, bid fair to 
rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, and that 
our painting of the same period might fairly compete 
with that of Sienna.” Of late years Art,in the grand 
style, was called for in Germany, and it came at the 
bidding. There is a prospect that such Art will be 
wanted by ourselves. Will it not come at our call? 
If England be behind what Italy was, England is not 
worse off than Italy itself. We admit that the 
standard of public taste is low in this country; but 
if we can awaken public attention—if we can rouse 
the public to take an interest in the subject, it will 
soon be raised. We do not propound such questions 
with a view to discuss them ; they are only suggestions 
for the reader’s consideration. 

* Art is intended as a source of gratification ; but 
that gratification will be fallacious, unless it is bene- 
ficial; and it cannot be beneficial unless it strives to 
render us wiser or better than we are, by attaching us 
to those objects which are the most beautiful, and, at 
the same time, the most pregnant with utility. * * 
A painter who only knows how to colour, if he colours 
well, has made himself master of a difficult craft, and 
deserves such praise as you would bestow upon a 
good workman ; but he is not an artist—A painter 
who invents, composes, and colours subjects which 
are pretty and pleasing enough in themselves, but 
produce no effect upon the mind, nor any result be- 
yond the visual gratification of the observer, merits 
undoubtedly the first rank amongst decorators; but 
he is not an artist.—But the painter who represents 
ideas exalted, just, and noble, in such a manner as to 
transmit them from the canvas into the breasts of 
those who behold it,and to excite in them the emotions, 
thoughts, affections, or antipathies with which he is 
himself inspired,—he is an artist, equal in all respects 
to the first of orators, poets, or historians.” 

Taste-—“It is pretended that taste is innate, and 
not to be acquired. Never was there a greater error. 
Taste is a standard formed by experience. ‘Taste is 
knowledge. The organization which constitutes the 
disposition of an individual is, no doubt, a gift of 
nature ; and that is bestowed in different degrees upon 
different persons. There are some whose deficient 
organization renders them incapable of acquiring any 
sort of knowledge, and amongst others that knowledge 
which constitutes taste in art. But no man was ever 
born with an originality and maturity of judgment 





which would enable him to pronounce an accurate 
opinion upon the merits of any really great production 
of the pencil or chisel, without previous study.” 
Imitation.—* The artist who imitated Nature pre- | 
cisely as she is, would fail entirely in his aim. A 
representation of what is constantly before our eyes | 
is not worth so much trouble. A country lout, be- | 
traying in his attitude and countenance the very 
picture of rustic simplicity, while he scratches his 
head to stimulate it for an answer to the plainest 
question,—a servant girl down on her knees, with 
sleeves tucked up to the elbows, laboriously employed 
in scrubbing away at the floor of a room furnished 
with a couple of straw-bottomed chairs, a deal table 
of which the legs appear to have a lien on the wall, 
a bandbox of blue paper, and a bed covered with a 
patchwork quilt,—are, no doubt, quite natural. And 
when the artist has represented these objects so truly 
that you feel obliged to listen for the vacant reply,— 
that you seem to see the flush of perspiration on the 
housemaid’s face,—or fancy for the moment that the 
counterpane is really made of cotton print,—what 
have you gained? Would you wish to live in con- 
stant intercourse with just such companions at your 
hearth ?to see the room you occupy bedecked with 
such materials? Then why do you wish to have them 
on your walls? No; the real value of art does not 
consist. in pourtraying Nature just as she is, but as she 
might be ;—in depicting that which is not of common 
but uncommon occurrence,—which, in short, is never 





seen at any onetime, or united in one object. Hence 
those employed in reproducing images of mere nature 
are but copyists; and however much manual labour 
they may bestow upon these copies of theirs, they 
certainly do not merit any very great degree of praise.” 





Extracts from the Travelling Diary of a Ger- 

man Naturalist—[ Mittheilungen, §c.] 

(Second Notice.]} 

Ir will be seen, by a cursory notice of some of 
the various scenes which Dr. Schénbein has 
sketched, that acquaintance with the more re- 
fined and exclusive classes of English society 
did not render him too fastidious to seek its cha- 
racteristic exhibitionsin humbler walks. Accord- 
ingly, we find him on one occasion, leaving the 
gaieties of the West End to visit the precincts 
of Shadwell and Tower Hill :— 

The sailors that stroll in crowds in the neighbour- 
hood of the docks, offer abundant matter for the study 
ofan observer ; and especially the taverns frequented 
by them, are well qualified to exhibit “low life” in 
many of its forms. One evening, after inspecting the 
London Docks, I entered with some friends an ale- 
house, which serves as the principal rendezvous for 
sailors in that district. There might be some hun- 
dreds of good fellows present, amongst whom not only 
was the English “ Jack” represented, but all the hues 
of the human complexion were mingled, and nearly 
every language on earth was spoken. At the first 
opening of the door, we obtained a foretaste, or rather 
scent of the select company which was quartered in 
the inner rooms of the house. We were assailed by 
a stream of heated air, which it required a courage- 
ous nose to encounter. Tobacco, in the first degree, 
porter, ale, gin, whiskey, port wine, punch, onions, 
garlic, cheese, fish,oysters—these, and other scents were 
blended together, creating an atmosphere such as it 
would not to be easy to find in many other places. 
Nor was the ear deprived of its share of the reception. 
Here, was one scraping on a fiddle, there a Scotch- 
man screamed on his bagpipes; in one corner, a 
dozen sturdy fellows were shouting at the utmost 
stretch of their lungs, with the laudable design of 
singing ; in another, sailors of different nations were 
quarrelling, and struck the tables in the heat of de- 
bate with their vigorous fists so forcibly, that the 
glasses danced again. The eye, too, was regaled with 
many scenes worthy of the pencil of a Hogarth. 
Here were a set of broad-shouldered fellows, wearing 
their hats aslant, over features bronzed by the sun, 
courting their sweethearts in true seamen’s fashion, 
and entertaining them with wine, grog, and other 
good things; yonder a dozen couples were dancing in 
the maddest confusion, to music which it racked the 
ears to listen to. In one corner dice were rolling on 
the table amidst laughter and imprecations ; in the 
next, groups of passionate card-players might be seen, 
earnestly engaged. Some of the company lay about, 
conquered by the might of “ Grog,” stretched snoring 
upon benches; and near them bronzed fists were 
clenched, and boxing attitudes (Bowerstellungen !) 
assumed. However characteristic and piquant these 
marine groups might be, we nevertheless felt little 
inclination to remain longer than was needful for their 
survey ; for the apparition of gentlemen in such a 
place always creates some remark, and is not much 
liked by the seafaring guests. 

Perhaps good Dr. Schénbein, whose courage 
we saw tried in the encounter with the gymnotus, 
thought that no scientific result was to be ex- 
pected from a casual discharge from the ‘ em- 
browned fists,” and wisely withdrew from the 
shock. The next of his excursions, by a flight 
allowable to critics, will ween Be us to a scene 
of strange contrast to this, and afford a glimpse 
of the young Queen of this wild ocean-race, in 
her own royalty of Windsor :— 

A royal residence nobler and grander than this 
castle (he says) there cannot be in all the universe. 
The peculiar architecture, the massive walls, the 
mighty towers, spacious doorways, and majestic 
avenues, the grandeur of its compass, the extent of its 
courts, even the blueish-grey hue of the building, and 
finally the elevated site of the palace, cannot fail to 
impress the spectator with a feeling, not only pleasur- 
able, but imposing. 








While inspecting the beauties of the park 
from one of the towers, he observes “ an unusual 
movement in the grand court below—state car. 
riages drove up, handsomely caparisoned ridj 
horses were led in, servants ran to and fro, In 
reply to my inquiry, the housekeeper said that 
this was the usual hour of the Queen’s mornin 

2 ” ig 
ride”’ :— 

“Did you ever see Her most gracious Majesty 2 
asked the loquacious lady inherturn: on my answering 
that I had not yet been so happy: “ In that case” 
she said, “you must make haste, and go down di. 
rectly"—showed me a little doorway leading to the 
park, and advised me to plant myself there, as the 
Queen usually rode out by that way. Though I fain 
would have enjoyed the splendid prospect a little 
longer, I could not let pass so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Her Majesty of Britain close at hand, 
Arrived at the door indicated, I found people already 
standing there, who, like myself, wished to see the 
exit of the Queen. An attendant kept order am 
the curious ; an office which he fulfilled, however, 
with extreme gentleness, and with every observance 
of civil forms. As often as a sound from within 
was heard through the little door, a whisper ran 
through the crowd: ‘she is coming, she is coming,’ 
All heads were uncovered, and the people put on 
their most obedient looks. After many disappoint. 
ments, and long waiting, we heard a positive rolling 
of wheels, a trampling of steeds,—and at last two 
noble chargers stretched their proud heads through 
the narrow doorway. In an instant, the expectant 
crowd ranged themselves in due order ; the hat flew 
from every male head ; a moment or two elapsed, 
and the maiden of twenty, on whom fell the singular 
lot of being called to reign over the mightiest nation 
in the universe, and to be the mistress of more than 
a hundred million of human creatures, appeared 
mounted on a noble palfrey. The cavaleade 
was followed by a light caléche, drawn by four 
elegant little ponies, to be used in case the Queen 
should be tired by her ride. As Her Majesty rode out 
quite slowly, and I had planted myself so close to 
the door, that the royal garments almost touched me, 
I was thus enabled to view the object of my curiosity 
with sufficient leisure to impress its image distinctly 
on my memory. Though it would be palpable ex- 
aggeration to describe the British Queen as the per- 
fection of female beauty, it would, on the other hand, 
be as great a deviation from truth, to deny her the 
possession of grace and of an attractive appearance, 
The expression of her roundish face has a certain 
fresh youthfulness, an engaging and truly feminine 
expression: and her person appeared to me beauti- 
fully proportioned,and of morethan common graceful- 
ness—a point on which I had a good opportunity of 
judging, as the English riding dress displays the female 
bustbetter than any other. Placed as I was,so near the 
royal person, I did not fail, of course, to express my 
respect for her, not merely by uncovering, but by 
a low reverence, which was the occasion of procuring, 
for my humble person, (meine Wenigkeit) the u- 
merited honour of a benignant and condescending 
glance from Her Majesty, and even besides this, the 
distinguished favour of a gracious nod.” 

An honour which fell more appropriately than 
her Majesty could guess, on the head of one as 
discerning in feminine graces as in the pro- 
perties of chemical solvents: and not less ready 
to receive the charge from a pair of bright eyes, 
than the discharge of a pi jar, or its rival, 
an electric eel. 

On one occasion, at the table of Lord —— (says 
the Doctor), a happy chance made me the cavalier 
of Lady , daughter of Lord ——, one of the 
loveliest female visions I ever beheld. Although I 
am not particularly shy, and feel no embarrassment 
in the intercourse with persons of either sex, I have, 
all my life, been subject to a slight confusion on 
sudden apparition of any remarkable beaut y—indeed, 
more than once in my life I have actually felt startled 
by the unexpected sight of a beautiful woman—[alas! 
good Doctor, who has not ?]—I leave it to psycholo- 
gists to decide the origin of this singular effect; but 
must remark, in the meanwhile, that the said alarms 
not exactly like that which is often caused by faces# 
ugly as witches(!) Fortunately, too, this lively emotion 
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oe prevails long with me ; and I speedily recover 
the composure indispensable for sociai intercourse. 

y —— was the unintentional cause of a strong 
case of this kind of seizure, a confession which would 
doubtless make her smile, were these lines ever to 
fall under her charming eyes. * * Never, in my life, 
had I a table companion who surpassed Lady 
in personal beauty, liveliness of spirits, freshness of 
original fancy, pleasant humour, refinement of feeling, 
and amiable demeanour. As such natures are, of all 

ifts, the rarest, it will naturally be imagined, that 
after dinner, also, I sought the conversation of this 
richly endowed creature, and at tea occupied myself 
more with her than with all the learned and other 

rsons who were present. At midnight I reluctantly 
be the presence of so much enchantment. 

We hope Lady ’s “ charming eyes” will 
fall on this tribute to her manifold p Pac : and 
with this good wish, we will now turn to hear a 
few pointed words of the Doctor's on Animal 
Magnetism, which he found spreading in Eng- 
land on his arrival :— 

I cannot deny that, asa German, I felt a kind of 
satisfaction and malicious pleasure when I heard that 
at last the sober folks on the far side of the Channel 
had snapped at this bait of the marvellous, and had 
begun, as my own good countrymen formerly did, to 
hunt in hard earnest after an intangible spectre. The 
British can now no longer, with a clear conscience, 
make the credulity and dreaminess of their German 
relations a theme of ridicule ; for they have shown 
that even they themselves have not yet become quite 
superior to such weaknesses. A thing that reasonable 
people in our country have long ceased to regard as 
belonging to reality, is now beginning to excite serious 
attention on the other side of the water ; and this not 
amongst the ill-judging and credulous vulgar, but in 
persons of cultivated minds and scientific eminence. 

There is good sense and observation in some 
casual remarks on the subject of the Church 
Establishment, and the spread of dissent, which 
some friend of the traveller attributes, in part, 
tothe want of churches :— 

This defect it is now sought by the bishops to 
remedy, by the building of many new churches; and 
large sums are now annually devoted to this purpose 
by ecclesiastics, as well as laymen. Yet it can hardly 
be expected that these means will effect the object 
proposed ; as it cannot be denied that causes more 
deeply seated, and grounds of no merely material 
nature, must bear the blame of the continually growing 
appetite for schism from the national church. I 
neither wish nor am able to enter here into a nearer 
investigation of this interesting subject, but cannot 
pass unnoticed the papistical tendencies which, for the 
last few years, have established themselves in the very 
seat of English orthodoxy, to the great chagrin and 
painful embarrassment of the heads of the church, 
The Oxford doctors, who have introduced something 
like a mass service into the Anglican worship, re- 
asserted the authority of the Fathers, and in general 

d a nearer approach of the ritual and creeds of 
the English Church to those of Rome, can hardly 
have been prompted in their schismatical efforts by 
the existing want of churches. What the future hides 
in her dark bosom I cannot, of course, pretend to say, 
but to me it seems very probable, that, at no distant 
period, the English Church will be involved in 4 warm 
Struggle, and have to defend itself strongly against 
enemies, arising not from without, but in its own body. 

With so much readiness and relish for general 
topics, the doctor seems never to have forgotten 
for a moment the especial objects of his journey. 
No exhibition of this kind appears ‘to have 
escaped him; and after hours spent in experi- 
menting with the highest proficients in science, 
he is ready to descend to join the audience of a 
ag lecturer” on chemistry at the Adelphi 

eatre, a scene which is well described :— 

The experimenter (on the properties of laughing 
gas) appeared in a plain frock, with the gas in caout- 
choue bladders, disposed on either side ; and addresses 

ladies and gentlemen” in an elegant exordium, 
bing the properties of the gas, its component 
parts, and the mode of preparing it, in a manner which 
Would have done credit to any chemical professor. 
the close of his lecture, he expresses a wish that 





some one of the present company would come on the 
stage, and inhale a dose of the laughing gas. The 
invitation was accepted at once : a long-legged fellow 
cleared the orchestra at a bound, and, before any one 
was aware, had se‘zed one of the bags placed on the 
stage. But the public were by no means pleased 
with the interloper, and he was greeted with the un- 
welcome sounds, “ Off! off!” At first he seemed dis- 
posed to disregard the call, but as the cry became worse 
every moment, he retired at last. A second candidate 
appeared ; but he, too, was hooted from the stage ; 
and as a third, too, met with the same reception, the 
experimenter advanced, and besought the audience, 
in a civil but determined manner, to cease their wil- 
fulness, and let the trial proceed. This address had 
the effect intended, and the business of the evening 
was allowed to go on. The person who wished for a 
draught, sitting on a chair, took the pipe in his mouth, 
and with one hand closed his nostrils, while he in- 
haled the gas, and the exhibitor held the bag. The 
stop-cock was then turned, the inspired air returned 
through the nose, the cock reopened, the nostrils 
closed again, and a new supply of gas passed into the 
lungs: and thus the inspiration and expiration went 
on, until the bag was exhausted. The exhibitor now 
stepped back; the man, drunk with the gas, remained 
for some minutes seated, staring fixedly before him, 
and still holding one hand on his nostrils. As may 
well be imagined, this comic posture excited inordi- 
nate laughter, which honour was still increased, when 
the intoxicated person rose from the chair with a vi- 
gorous start, and executed the strangest capers up and 
down the stage. After all were tired of laughing, and 
the man’s fit had subsided, a voice cried out, * All 
nonsense and humbug !” and the cry was instantly re- 
echoed by a hundred throats. “ No! no!” was as 
stoutly replied. As the shouts seemed unlikely to 
end, the exhibitor at last came forward, made his 
“Ladies and gentlemen” loudly audible, protested, as 
soon as he could obtain a hearing, that there was no 
deception in the case, and invited the gentleman who 
had first so loudly expressed his distrust to make the 
experiment on himself. This request was instantly 
complied with, and the gas wrought so powerfully on 
the unbeliever that he laid about him like a madman, 
and attacked the exhibitor with fury. But this per- 
formance only confirmed the sceptical part of the 
public in their doubts, and evoked new exclamations 
of distrust. 

Nothing can be more characteristic of the 
disposition of a vulgar English audience, on the 
appearance of anything unusual or beyond their 
powers of comprehension; and the whole scene 
must have been both amusing and instructive 
to the philosophical Doctor, accustomed to more 
submissive spectators. 

We must now take leave of him; not as a 
mere stranger, but as one whose acquaintance 
we should be glad to resume on some future 
occasion, and in the spirit which dictated the 
following passage :— 

In an earlier period of my life, I lived for many 
years both in Great Britain and in France. To the 
last named country I brought many letters of intro- 
duction, to the former a single one only. In the re- 
spective capitals of both I made several acquaintances ; 
my French ones have long since expired, having 
barely survived my residence in Paris ; while my 
English friendships still exist in all their former cor- 
diality although nearly two decennial terms have 
passed away since they were cemented. 

We will only add, that the present work is 
well calculated to multiply and strengthen these 
kindly relations. 





The Poems of Duke Charles of Orleans. By 


Aimé Champollion-Figeac. Paris, Belin Le- 
prieur. 
Tuts is a collection of the poems of one of the 
most elegant authors of France, at a time when 
the French language had lost nothing of its 
purity and originality, and before pedantry and 
affectation had entirely deprived it of the melo- 
dious simplicity which renders a tongue the proper 
vehicle for lyrical compositions. At the period 
when French writers conceive that the finishing 





touch was put to the perfection of their diction, 
all that deserved to be called poetry disappeared, 
and for more than a century the Muse has de- 
serted France. Whether she will ever revisit 
the land where she once held undisputed sway, 
is yet a mystery: occasionally ie exhibits 
meteor glances in the provinces, speaking in 
melodious patois, but she does not appear to 
understand the refinements of Parisian expres- 
sions, or to be at home with the romanticists of 
the new school. {he goes to sleep with Lamar- 
tine, is terrified at ‘ictor Hugo, and acknow- 
ledges but slight acquaintance with Delavigne. 
Nevertheless, her memory is not entirely past 
away ; there is a struggle to revive her, and the 
attempt promises a better time: if the old poets 
of France are once listened to and admired, a 
more simple and natural taste may spring up, 
and something beyond words and correct rhymes 
may please the heart and ear. Nature in France, 
one is apt to conclude, is not the Nature of 
other countries; but when we read such verses 
as those of Charles of Orleans, we are obliged 
to confess that she is the same everywhere, and 
is welcome wherever met with. 

M. Champollion-Figeac has enriched the lite- 
rature of his country by the volume he has con- 
tributed ; and he is deserving of great praise for 
the care and industry he has bestowed on the 
collection of poems, which he has drawn from 
the most authentic sources: the chief of these 
is the celebrated MS. of Grenoble, which he 
has compared with those of Paris and London. 
That which the British Museum is so fortunate 
as to possess, of Charles of Orleans’ poems, is 
one of the most beautiful, from its brilliant illu- 
minations and historical details; for therein the 
history of the unfortunate prince, who sang so 
sweetly in captivity, is presented to the eye ina 
series of exquisitely painted miniatures, unri- 
valled in finish and ‘aclicacy. 

Charles of Orleans may almost be considered 
as belonging to England, for the greater part of 
his early life was passed on our soil; and it 
was while in captivity that he composed those 
lays which have given him poetical immortality. 
He was one of the prisoners taken at the battle 
of Azincourt, and for twenty-five years he re- 
mained a captive, first in one strong castle, then 
another. His release was owing to the embar- 
rassment of the State, after the death of his great 
conqueror, Henry the Fifth, whose dying advice 
was, that he should not be allowed to give 
ransom. 

A hundred and twenty thousand golden 
crowns at length procured the illustrious poet’s 
liberty; nor with his freedom ended his song : 
the caged bird had vented his sorrows in melody, 
but = he had spread his wings, his voice 
was still heard, and generally in sadness. Alas ! 

Long years!—it tries the thrilling frame to bear 

And eagle spirit of a child of song.” 
And he had, during that dreary period, told his 
griefs to his prison walls, and made even captivity 
charming with his enchanting songs, till they 
caught atone of melancholy not to be overcome. 
His biographer remarks—“ The first years of 
the fifteenth century have left so many sad and 
cruel recollections to history, that it is not with- 
out pleasing emotion the historian finds the 
means of separating from the hideous and bar- 
barous forms of such an epoch that of a prince 
of the royal blood of Valois, ‘the happiest 
genius,’ observes M. Villemain, ‘ which had ap- 
peared in France in his time, to whom we are in- 
debted for the most original poems the fifteenth 
century produced, rich in correct and simple 
imagery, and remarkable for a premature ele- 
gance.’”’ 

Charles was a prince distinguished by superior 
taste and wit, and his compositions are the most 
important productions which his age has given 
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to France. His history was romantic and un- 


fortunate, as his name was illustrious, both as 
being the greatest poet of his period, and the 
father of the Father of his People, Louis the 
Twelfth, of excellent memory. 

He was born in May, 1391, at the Hétel St. 
Pol, in Paris, his mother being that fair and sad 
Valentine de Milan, who had to deplore the 
murder of her husband by the very prince who 
held her son at the font, and swore to oe me 
him. His birth was hailed by his delighted 
father, Louis of Orleans, as a presage of glorious 
fortunes to come; and on that occasion he insti- 
tuted the Order of the Porcupine, so celebrated 
though short-lived. When the Queen Isabeau 


de Baviére, the “fair and fatal enemy” of 


France and her king, heard of the arrival of the 
royal stranger, she rewarded the écuyer-panetier 
who took the news to the palace with two hun- 
dred livres of gold. 

Valentine brought up her cherished son at a 
distance from the dangerous court and from her 
enemies, and her elegant mind probably influ- 
enced his early years, and formed his infant taste. 
Although she had adopted the sad device of— 

Rien ne m’est plus, plus ne m’est rien, 

she had still a heart for her children, till sorrow 
removed her too early from them. Previously, 
however, to her great loss, Charles had been 
married, while still a child of thirteen, to the 
outhful widow of Richard the Second of Eng- 
and, whose cause Louis of Orleans had espoused. 
Nothing could exceed the splendour of this 
marriage, although the young bride is said to 
have been so much discontented at the match, 
which gave her a boy for a remy joey that 
“she wept exceedingly.” Duke Louis, who 
shone on the occasion one blaze of jewels and 
gold, had scarcely joined the hands of the ill- 
assorted pair, when his fate overtook him, and he 
fell beneath the assassin’s knife, directed by his 
perfidious cousin, the Duke of Burgundy. 

The first scenes of the life of the young Prince 
of Orleans were sad enough: forced to make 
= with his father’s murderer, deprived of 

oth his natural protectors, surrounded by dan- 
gers and difficulties, his country torn to pieces 
by civil wars, anarchy and confusion reigning 
supreme, and no friend to guide or assist him, 
it required a strong mind to surmount such 
misfortunes. 

He had lost the wife whom his father’s policy 
had forced on him, and he soon after allied himself 
with the beautiful daughter of the powerful Count 
d’Armagnac; thus strengthening his cause and 
gaining a powerful friend. The fatal conten- 
tions of his country, however, continued, those 
with England still desolating it, and in the dis- 
astrous battle of Azincourt, after performing 
see of valour, the young bridegroom was 

ound under a heap of slain, and taken away for 
dead by the English, who, when his rank was 
discovered, and signs of life appeared, hailed 
him with triumph as a glorious prize. 

The Duke was brought to England by Sir 
Richard Waller, who was permitted by Henry 
the Fifth to retain him as his captive at his 
manor of Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells, 
where, a few. years ago, might be seen the 
moated house which received the illustrious 
amg and the panelled rooms occupied by 
rim. We have lately heard, with concern, that 
that interesting relic of the fifteenth century has 
been removed, and a modern house now oc- 
cupies its site. Still, however, over the church 
door of the parish of Groombridge remains a 
shield with the arms of Orleans, placed there in 
commemoration of the repairs made at the 
Sag expense, in gratitude for the kindness 

e experienced during his detention in the 
neighbourhood. 


How long he stayed there, 
does not appear, 


Windsor heard his sighs and 





his lays for some time; and it seems he 


passed some of his weary years in the Tower of 
London, where the MS. before mentioned re- 
presents him receiving the news of his restoration 
to liberty. 

His young wife, Bonne d’Armagnac, died 
soon after the day of Azincourt, probably of 
grief for his loss, and his sorrowful regrets are 
feelingly expressed in verse :— 

On the Death of his Wife. 
‘*Ballades, changons et complaintes 
Sont par moi mises en oubliance.” 
Ballads, songs, and mournful lays, 
Are forgot in my despair ; 
Sorrow fills my weary days, 
And I sleep to dream of care. 
If sad thoughts it could beguile, 
I would sing, as oft of yore, 
And revive those tones awhile, 
Which have soothed my heart before ; 
But, alas! my voice, my lute, 
Both with grief are hoarse and mute! 


All the pleasant words I spoke, 
Are extinct and passed away ; 
Lo! the spell of song is broke, 

And no sweetness marks my lay. 
Those who once have heard me sing, 
Full of youth, and hope, and joy, 

Pity now the falt’ring string, 
Which but echoes my annoy ; 

Lost my voice and sad my lute, 

Both in sorrow hoarse and mute. 


Lovers utter painted words, 

Fresh and fair their language glows, 
Pleasure eloquence affords, 

And each thought with spirit flows ; 
Thus I warbled once—but past 

Is the time I sang so well, 
All my skill is ebbing fast, 

And no more my numbers swell; 
When I tune my feeble lute, 
Every note is harsh or mute. 


The following is an address to his country, of 
which we only give a part :— 
Complaint of France. 


France !—once thy name was never spoken 
In every land but as the peer, 
Of honour and of fame the token, 
To courtesy and prowess dear. 
And strangers lov’d to seek thy shore— 
But now what grief my bosom wrings, 
To sce thy sorrows more and more, 
And mark thy ceaseless sufferings, 
To know thy wrongs and thy mischance, 
Belov’d, bold, Christian realm of France! 


Know'st thou the source of all these ills? 
Must I, tho’ harsh, the truth reveal ? 
List, though my soul thy anguish chills, 
List, for I counsel for thy weal: 
Thy tow'ring pride has been the cause, 
Thy luxury, too great and high, 
Injustice, and contempt of laws, 
Thy cost, and sloth, and vanity, 
Have drawn God's anger and mischance 
On thee, brave Christian realm of France. 


But yet despair not, Heaven has store 
Of mercy for the weak and frail ; 
Go, plead for grace, thy sins deplore, 
And God thy late remorse will hail. 
For he has promised, and will hear, 
If humbly thou approach his throne ; 
Joy is in Heaven to heal and cheer, 
And in that trust is hope alone ; 
For God bore crosses and mischance 
For all—and thee, brave realm of France. 


Oh! call to mind thy war-cry bold, 

Montjoy St. Denis! and thy shield, 
Where three fair lily-flowers of gold 

Shine brightly in an azure field: 
Oh! call to mind the holy sign 

Heaven in the Oriflamme display’d, 
And how thy kings, with oil divine, 

Were by its virtue sacred made: 
Tleaven loves, and will thy power advance, 
Dear, bold, brave land of Christian France. 
I, Charles of Orleans, captive still 

In youth’s gay season, sing for thee— 
For thee exert my minstrel’s skill, 

And fain would hail thee blest and free. 
Long ere my fleeting youth is past, 

May peace, my own dear land, be thine; 
May I behold thee saved at last, 

Whatever adverse fate be mine ; 
And bless the close of thy mischance, 
Dear, bold, brave, Christian realm of France. 


After much sickening hope deferred, Charles, 
being at Calais, saw a brighter prospect of re- 
lease, and is recorded to have there busied him- 
self in purchasing numerous jewels, and wines 
of repute, which then appeared to be of the 
growth of Orleans and Blois, to offer as presents 
to the negotiators of his ransom, This was, at 





length, happily concluded, and the prisoner of 
five-and-twenty years once more trod “ hig 

his native land.” His course from Graveline, 
to his Castle of Blois was one triumph : he was 
received with enthusiasm, and his betrothment 
to the niece of the Duke of Burgundy was im. 
mediately settled. The jealous tyrant, Louis 
the Eleventh, was, however, displeased with the 
demonstrations of affection shown him, ang 
harshly made known his opinion ! consequently 
Charles refused to appear at his court, and 
occupied himself for some years in his own affaj 
contending for his rights in the Milanese 
wrested from him by the usurper Sforza. ; 

His castle of Blois now became the resort of 
all the men of taste and learning of the age: 
painters, poets, and musicians there found a 
ready welcome; and the Duke himself began, 
at that late period, to enjoy the pleasures of 
literature and science. e made many excur- 
sions in various parts of his dominions, visiti 
all that was curious and interesting in nal 
nature, and neglecting nothing that deserved 
notice. Not a minstrel or poet passed the door 
of his castle; they were sure of being received 
with honour and rewarded with munificence, 
Amongst others, those beings favoured and dis- 
favoured by Nature—namely, dwarfs and fools, 
were secure of a good reception, and their wit 
found a theatre in the court of the poet-prince. 
Maitre Colas was his favourite male, and Dame 
Belou his chief female jester: a war of wit was 
constantly going on between them and Thommie, 
the pace 5 fool of the Duke of Bourbon, and 
Jehannet, his jester. The dwarf of the Bishop 
of a often figured also in these trials of 
skill. 

France was at this period in a state of pro- 
found peace, and the Duke of Orleans found no 
interruption to his elegant leisure, but occasional 
journeys, and sometimes pilgrimages—for he 
was very devout—to Lyons, Tours, &c. 

Innocent and harmless as was this life, Louis 
XI. discovered something in it that awakened 
his envy and suspicion; and his remarks were 
of the severest kind. Although the Duke had 
kept himself as much as possible out of the 
dangerous sphere of the Court, he was mortified 
to find that he could not — censure and 
malignity; and it preyed deeply on his mind, 
shaken, no doubt, by continual disappointment 
and long captivity. A sad ballad of his, be- 
ginning 

“Dieu vous garde d’injurieux soupgons,” 
expresses his feelings. His health began tofail, 
and his faculties to decay: he made one 
effort for the good of his country, and at the 
meeting of the States at Tours, pronounced 4 
discourse in favour of the Duke de Bretagne, 
which drew from the tyrant Louis a bitter and 
unfeeling reply. This so much shocked the 
sensitive prince, that he withdrew to his own 
castle, never to leave it more. He expired at 
Amboise, the 4th of January, 1465, regretted 
by all but the unworthy monarch who had in 
sulted him, and who was never known to enter- 
tain affection for a human creature, or to cherish 
a generous sentiment. 

Fate seemed to have destined Charles of 
Orleans to sorrow from his cradle ; and if there 
occurred a short interval of enjoyment for him,— 

Still there came some cloud between, 

And chased it all away! 
He was persecuted during his life, and insulted 
after his death. His works even felt the power 
of his destiny, and remained long in oblivion : 
they have of late, however, been brought for- 
ward and appreciated by his countrymen. 

The collection of verses given by the present 
editor is copious and interesting : among them 
we find difficulty in selecting E exe 90 
various is the style of the poet. The following, 
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on caution in speech, is like an extract from 
Sali: « Quelque chose derriére, 
Convient tousjours garder.” 


Something should remain unseen, 
‘All the will should not appear ; 
For light thoughts will intervene, 
And light words to danger veer. 


Sometimes, on the verge of speech, 
Better not be overbold, 

But little pausing caution teach, 
What to say and what withhold. 


Idle talk is ever free, 
And with riches soon runs o’er ; 
Reason should the treasurer be, 
And still something keep in store. 


And these lines tell the poet’s story :— 
** Comme le subgiet de Fortune.” 


I the slave of Fortune ever 
From my early youth became, 
And in age we do not sever, 
She to me is still the same. 
I am one, beneath the moon, 
Whom she orders at her will; 
I, her subject, late and soon 
Ceaselessly have served her still. 


Her, as mistress, to obey, 
Is the lesson of my life, 
And I cannot turn away, 
In good or ill, in peace or strife ; 
Nor my bondage can I break, 
But the fruit she gives must take. 





Travels through the Alps of Savoy and other 
Parts of the Pennine Chain, with Observations 
on the Phenomena of Glaciers. By James 
D. Forbes, F.R.S. 

[Second Notice.) 

We shall now select from the narrative some of 
the more stirring incidents. Here is one which 
shows the danger of venturing into these Alpine 
regions without a guide. On one of his excur- 
sions to the Mer de Glace, the Professor visited 
the wild promontory of Trélaporte, which, as it 
leads nowhere, is unfrequented except occasion- 
ally by the shepherd carrying salt to his sheep. 
Having stopped to sketch the bold outline of the 
scene, the Professor sent his assistant, Auguste, 
forsome water. Auguste was so long absent that 
Mr. Forbes began to fear that he had met with 
some accident, when he was seen approaching 
with two lads, whom they had seen start in the 
morning for the mountains, and leading between 
them a man exhausted, and with his clothes torn 
to rags :-— 

“On approaching, I found Auguste scarcely less 
excited than the man he led, and to rescue whom 
from a ledge of rock, on which he had passed the whole 
night, he had placed himself in imminent danger. 
This person proved to be an American traveller, who 
had wandered all alone the morning of the day before 
over the hill of Charmoz, above the Montanvert, and 
scrambled as far as the solitary precipices of Trela- 
porte, unvisited as we have said, except casually by 
‘a shepherd, and still more rarely by some chamois 
hunter. Towards afternoon (by his own account) he 
had slipped over a rock, and being caught by the 
clothes on some bushes, had his fall checked, so as to 
gin a little ledge surrounded by precipices on every 
side, where he found himself lodged in a perfectly 
hopeless prison. Here he passed the whole night, 

ich, fortunately, was not cold, and in the morning 

succeeded in attracting, by his cries, the young 
men of Chamouni, who were on their way across the 
glacier, at a great distance below. The two boldest, 
with difficulty, climbed, by a circuitous path, so as to 
fain a position above him ; but their united efforts 
would have been unequal to rescue him had I not 
providentially gone, with my guide, thesame morning, 
to this remote spot. Whilst he was on a search for 
the water which I required he came within sight of 

boys, vainly attempting to extricate the traveller. 

Balmat instantly joined them, and by great personal 

courage, as well as strength, succeeded in dragging 

man up by the arm, from a spot whence a 
chamois could not have escaped alive. Balmat told 
me, that whilst he bore the entire weight of the man 


oe slippery ledge to which he himself clung he | 


it his foot give way, and for a moment he thought 


elf lost, which was the cause of the very visible ; his head, and proposed rather to attempt the old 
emotion of which he bore traces when he joined me. | passage by the foot of the Aiguille Noire, where De 
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I gave wine and food to the traveller, and the others, 
and especially applauded the humanity and courage 
of the lads, one of whom conducted the traveller 
back to Chamouni, for his nervous system was greatly 
affected, and for a time I doubted whether he was 
not deranged. I returned with Balmat to view the 
exact spot of the adventure, and a more dreadful 
prison it is impossible to conceive. It was, as I have 
said, a ledge about a foot broad in most places, and 
but a few feet long, with grass and juniper growing 
on it. It thinned off upon the cliff entirely in one 
direction, and on the other (where widest) it termi- 
nated abruptly against a portion of the solid rock, 
not only vertical, but overhanging, and at least ten 
feet high, so that no man, unassisted, could have 
climbed it. The direction of his fall was attested by 
the shreds of his blouse, which were hanging from 
some juniper bushes, which he had grazed in his de- 
scent, but for which evidences it would have appeared 
to me inconceivable that any falling object could so 
have attained the shelf on which he was almost mi- 
raculously lodged. Immediately below the spot he 
fell from, the shelf had thinned off so completely 
that it was plain he must have fallen obliquely across 
the precipice, so as to attain it. The ledge was about 
twenty feet below the top of the smooth granitic pre- 
cipice, to which a cat could not have clung, and 
below, the same polished surface went sheer down, 
without a break, for a depth of at least 200 fect, where 
it sinks under the glacier, whose yawning crevasses 
would have received the mangled body, and never 
would have betrayed the traveller’s fate. A more 
astonishing escape, in all its parts, it is impossible to 
conceive. It is probable, that had the young men 
not crossed the glacier at the fortunate moment, my 
guide and I would have passed the rock fifty yards 
above him, (it was in the direction in which we were 
going) without either party having the remotest idea 
of the other’s presence.” 

The account of the visit to the Col du Géant 





shows, that even with guides these excursions are 
not without danger :— 

“ We continued to descend with precaution, though 
without any inconvenience, excepting from the sun, 
which was now high and brilliant, and its light re- 
flected with more intensity than I had ever felt it 
from the facettes of the highly crystallised and fresh | 
snow by which we were surrounded. I began to think 
that the passage was to be effected without any difii- | 
culty worth mentioning, until we arrived at the part | 
of the valley where thethree tributary glaciers already | 
mentioned begin to unite, and are together squeezed 
through the comparatively narrow passage between | 
the Aiguille Noire on the right, and the rock which 
I have marked Petit Rognon on the left. It is diffi- 
cult to say, whether the ascent or descent of such a 
glacier is more arduous; but in descending, one is at 
least more taken by surprise; the eye wanders over 
the wilds of ice sloping forwards, and in which the 
most terrific chasm and rents are hidden like the 
ditch in a ha-ha fence. The crevasses of the glacier 
gradually widened ; the uniting streams from different 
quarters met and justled, sometimes tossing high their 
icy waves, at others leaving yawning vacuities. The 
slope, at first gradual, and covered continually with 
snow, became steeper, and as we risked less from 
hidden rents, the multitude and length of the open 
ones caused us to make considerable circuits. But 
the slope ended at last almost in a precipice. At the 
point where the glacier is narrowest it is also steepest, 
and the descending ice is torn piece-meal in its effort 
to extricate itself from the strait, Almostin a moment, 
we found ourselves amidst toppling crags and vertical 
precipices of ice, and divided from the Mer de Glace 
beneath by a chaos of fissures of seemingly impassable 
depth and width, and without order or number. Our 
embarrassment was still farther increased by the very 
small distance to which it was possible to command 
by the eye the details of the labyrinth through which 
we must pass, The most promising tract might end 
in inextricable difficulties, and the most difficult might 
chance ultimately to be the only safe one. The 
spectacle gave us pause. We had made for the 
north-western side of the glacier, near the foot of the 
Petit Rognon, hoping to get down near the side of 
the rocks. although not upon them. But when we 
neared this part of the glacier, even Couttet shook 





Saussure left his ladder,—a passage avoided by the 
guides on account of the steep icy slopes it presents, 
and the great danger which is run from the fragments 
of stone which, during the heat of the day, are dis- 
charged, and roll down from the rocks above. These 
stones are amongst the most dangerous accidents of 
glacier travels. A stone, even if seen beforehand, 
may fall in a direction from which the traveller, en- 
gaged amidst the perils of crevasses, or on the pre- 
carious footing of a narrow ledge of rock, cannot pos- 
sibly withdraw in time to avoid it. And seldom do 
they come alone. Like an avalanche, they gain 
others during their descent. Urged with the velocity 
acquired in half rolling, half bounding down a pre- 
cipitous slope of a thousand feet high, they strike fire 
by collision with their neighbours—are split perhaps 
into a thousand shivers, and detach by the blow a 
still greater mass; which, once discharged, thunders 
with an explosive roar upon the glacier beneath, ac- 
companied by clouds of dust or smoke, produced in 
the collision. I have sometimes been exposed to these 
dry avalanches; they are amongst the most terrible 
of the ammunition with which the genius of these 
mountain solitudes repels the approach of curious 
man. Their course is marked on the rocks, and they 
are most studiously avoided by every prudent guide.” 

It was now resolved to try the pass in the 
direction of La Noire :— 

‘* But there, barriers still more insurmountable ap- 
peared. One prodigious chasm stretched quite across 
the glacier ; and the width of this chasm was not less 
than 500 feet. It terminated opposite to the pre- 
cipices of the Aiguille Noire in one vast enfoncement 
of ice bounded on the hither side by precipices not 
less terrible. A glance convinced every one that here, 
at least, there was not a chance of passing, unprovided 
as we were with long ropes or ladders, Nothing re- 
mained but to resume the track we had at first 
abandoned ; for the whole centre of the glacier was 
completely cut off from the lower world by this stu- 
pendous cleft. Here the experience of Couttet stood 
us in good stead, and his presence of mind inspired 
me with perfect confidence, so that we soon set about 
ascertaining, by a method of trial and error, whether 
any passage could be forced amongst the labyrinth of 
smaller crevasses on the northern side of the glacier. 
A chamois, whose track we had followed earlier, 
scemed here to have been as much baffled as ourselves, 
for he had made so many crossings back and forward 
upon the glacier, and had been so often forced to 
return upon his steps, that we lost the track for a 
time. This animal is exceedingly timorous upon a 
glacier covered with snow, since the form of the foot 
prevents it from offering almost any resistance when 
hidden rents are to be crossed. We had accordingly 
passed earlier in many places where the chamois had 
not ventured; but the case was now different on the 
hard ice. He took leaps upon which we dared not 
venture; and as we were never sure of not being 
obliged to retrace every step we made, we took good 
care never to make a descending leap which might 
cut off our retreat. Many a time we were obliged to 
return, and many a weary circuit was to be made in 
order to recommence again ; but we seldom fuiled 
ultimately to recover the chamois track, which is the 
safest guide in such situations, The excitement was 
highly pleasing. The extrication from our dilemma 
was like playing a complicated game, and the difficulty 
of the steps was forgotten in the interest of observing 
whether any progress had been gained; for now we 
were obliged to descend into the bosom of the glacier, 
and to select its most jagged and pulverized parts, in 
order to cross the crevasses where they had become 
choked by the decay and subsidence of their walls. 
Thus hampered by our icy prison, we only emerged 
occasionally so as to catch a glimpse of what lay be- 
yond, and to estimate our slow and devious progress. 
At length, by great skill on the part of Couttet, and 
patience on the part of all of us, (for we remained in- 
separably tied together all this time) by clambering 
down one side of a chasm, up another, and round a 
third, hewing our steps, and holding on one by one 
with the rope, we gradually extricated ourselves from 
a chaos which at first sight appeared absolutely im- 
penetrable, and that without any very dangerous 
positions.” 

An incident on Mont Collon would have 
damped the courage of most travellers :— 

“A dark object was descried on the snow to our 
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left. We were not yet low enough to have entered 
on the ice, but were still on snow. This proved to 
be the body of a man fully clothed, fallen with his 
head in the direction in which we were going. From 
the appearance of the body as it lay, it might have 
been presumed to be recent ; but when it was raised, 
the head and face were found to be in a state of 
frightful decay, and covered with blood, evidently 
arising from an incipient thaw, after having remained 
perhaps for a twelvemonth perfectly congealed. The 
clothes were quite entire and uninjured, and, being 
hard frozen, still protected the corpse beneath. It 
was evident that an unhappy peasant had been over- 
taken in a storm, probably of the previous year, and 
had lain there covered with snow during the whole 
winter and spring, and that we were now, in the 
month of August, the first travellers who had passed 
this way and ascertained his fate. The hands were 
gloved, and in his pockets, in the attitude of a person 
maintaining the last glow of heat, and the body 
being extended on the snow, which was pretty steep, 
it appeared that he had been hurrying towards the 
valley when his strength was exhausted, and he lay 
simply as he fell. The effect upon us all was elec- 
tric; and had not the sun shone forth in its full 
glory, and the very wilderness of eternal snow seemed 
gladdened under the serenity of such a summer's day 
as is rare at these heights, we should certainly have 
felt a deeper thrill, arising from the sense of personal 
danger. As it was, when we had recovered our first 
surprise, and interchanged our expressions of sym- 
pathy for the poor traveller, and gazed with awe on 
the disfigured relics of one who had so lately been 
in the same plight with ourselves, we turned and sur- 
veyed, with a stronger sense of sublimity than before, 
the desolation by which we were surrounded, and 
became still more sensible of our isolation from 
human dwellings, human help, and human sympathy, 
—our loneliness with nature, and as it were, the more 
immediate presence of God. Our guide and attend- 
ants felt it as deeply as we. At such moments all 
refinements of sentiment are forgotten, religion or 
superstition may tinge the reflections of one or an- 
other, but, at the bottom, all think and feel alike. 
We are men, and we stand in the chamber of death. 
Our friend of Biona, though he was the first to raise 
and handle the body, from which the others rather 
shrunk,—and though he examined the rigid clothes 
for the articles which they contained, and with our 
consent took out a knife and snuff-box from the 
pocket, and a little treasury of mixed Swiss and Pied- 
montese small coins, concealed in a waistband all 
entire and untouched, (by means of which we could 
identify the person and restore the money to his 
friends,)—though he performed all this with seeming 
indifference, we had no sooner left the spot than he 
declared that he would rather make a circuit home 
by the Great St. Bernard than return alone by this 
spot. Indeed it might well require resolution in a 
solitary man, with the chances of weather, to pass 
alone a Col like this, where, supposing him caught 
in a tourmente, it would require no vivid sensibility 
to raise the image of the last sufferer before him, 
and hasten the moment of despair, when the spirit 
yields to the pressure of hunger, fatigue, and bewil- 
derment, and subsides insensibly into the sleep which 
knows no waking. A very little farther on we found 
traces of another victim, probably of an earlier date; 
—some shreds of clothes, and fragments of a knap- 
sack; but the body had disappeared. Still lower, 
the remains of the bones and skin of two chamois, 
and near them the complete bones of a man. The 
latter were arranged in a very singular manner, nearly 
the whole skeleton being there in detached bones, 
laid in order along the ice,—the skull lowest, next 
the arms and ribs, and finally the bones of the pelvis, 
legs, and feet, disposed along the glacier, so that the 
distance between the head and feet might be five 
yards, a disposition certainly arising from some natural 
cause, not very easy to assign.” 

In the account of the pass of the Col d’Erin, 
we have another of the hair-breadth risks, which 
it seems impossible for Alpine travellers to 
avoid :— 

“ Our object was now to descend upon the Glacier 
of Zmutt, of which, as I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain, the lower or more level part swept along the 
base of the Mont Cervin and Dent d’Erin, whilst a 
higher stage of it rose to the foot of the lofty preci- 





pice above which we stood. Now, whilst the top of 
this precipice sunk from the summit of the Stock- 
horn, westwards to the Col, and then rose a little, 
the glacier and the foot of the precipice rose rapidly 
and continuously to the westward, so that the top 
and bottom of the precipice became at length blended 
together, under a snowy sheet. To reach this point, 
however, would have been a long détour, and the 
glacier appeared dangerously crevassed. Having, 
therefore, descended from the Stockhorn to the Col, 
(which was not a great deal lower,) Pralong proposed 
to attempt descending the cliff, by which he recol- 
lected to have passed when he last crossed, and to have 
successfully reached the glacier below. We began 
cautiously to descend, for it was an absolute preci- 
pice: Pralong first, and I following, leaving the other 
guides to wait about the middle, until we should see 
whether or not a passage could be effected. The 
precipice was several hundred feet high. Some bad 
turns were passed, and I began to hope that no in- 
surmountable difficulty would appear, when Pralong 
announced that the snow this year had melted so 
much more completely than on the former occasion, 
as to cut off all communication with the glacier, for 
there was a height of at least thirty vertical feet of 
rocky wall, which we could by no means circumvent. 
Thus, all was to do over again, and the cliff was 
re-ascended. We looked right and left for a more 
feasible spot, but descried none. Having regained 
the snows above, we cautiously skirted the precipice, 
until we should find a place favourable to the at- 
tempt. At length, the rocks became mostly masked 
under steep snow slopes, and down one of these, Pra- 
long, with no common courage, proposed to venture, 
and put himself at once in the place of danger. We 
were now separated by perhaps but 200 feet from the 
glacier beneath. The slope was chiefly of soft deep 
snow, lying at a high angle. There was no difficulty 
in securing our footing in it, but the danger was of 
producing an avalanche by our weight. This, it may 
be thought, was a small matter, if we were to alight on 
the glacier below ; but such a surface of snow upon 
rock rarely connects with a glacier without a break, 
and we all knew very well that the formidable 
* Bergschrund, already mentioned, was open to receive 
the avalanche and its charge, if it should take place. 
We had no ladder, but a pretty long rope. Pralong 
was tied to it. We all held fast on the rope, having 
planted ourselves as well as we could on the slope of 
snow, and let him down by degrees, to ascertain the 
nature and breadth of the crevasse, of which the upper 
edge usually overhangs like the roof of a cave, drop- 
ping icicles. Were that covering to fail, he might 
be plunged, and drag us, into a chasm beneath. He, 
however, effected the passage with a coolness which 
I have never seen surpassed, and shouted the intelli- 
gence that the chasm had been choked by previous 
avalanches, and that we might pass without danger. 
He then (having loosed himself from the rope) pro- 
ceeded to explore the footing on the glacier, leaving 
me and the other two guides to extricate ourselves. 
I descended first by the rope, then Biona, and lastly 
Tairraz, who, being unsupported, did not at all like 
the slide, the termination of which it was quite im- 
possible to see from above. We then followed Pra- 
long, and proceeded with great precaution to sound 
our way down the upper Glacier of Zmutt, which is 
here sufficiently steep to be deeply fissured, and which 
is covered with perpetual snow, now soft with the 
heat of the morning sun. It was a dangerous passage, 
and required many wide circuits. But at length we 
reached in a slanting direction the second terrace or 
precipice of rock which separates the upper and lower 
Glacier of Zmutt, and which terminates in the pro- 
montory marked Stockhi in the map. When we 
were fairly on the débris we stopped to repose, and 
to congratulate ourselves on the success of this diffi- 
cult passage.” 

While proceeding from Zermatt to Gressonay, 
the party met with a curious and at first in- 
explicable phenomenon :— 

* The atmosphere was very turbid, the ground was 
covered with half melted snow, and some hail began 
to fall. We were, perhaps, 1500 feet below the Col, 
or still above 9000 above the sea, when I noticed a 
curious sound, which seemed to proceed from the 
Alpine pole with which I was walking. I asked the 
guide next me whether he heard it, and what he 
thought it was. The members of that fraternity are 


very hard pushed indeed, when they have not a, 
an 

answer ready foranyemergency. He therefore rep) 
with great coolness, that the rustling of the stick no 
doubt proceeded from a worm eating the wood in the 
interior! This answer did not appear to me satisfac. 
tory, and I therefore applied the experimentum crucis 
of reversing the stick, so that the point was now up- 
permost. The worm was already at the other end! 
I next held my hand above my head, and my fingers 
yielded a fizzing sound. There could be but one ex. 
planation—we were so near a thunder cloud as to be 
highly electrified by induction. I soon perceived that 
all the angular stones were hissing round uslike Points 
near a powerful electrical machine. I told my com. 
panions of our situation, and begged Damaiter to 
lower his umbrella, which he had now resumed, and 
hoisted against the hail shower, and whose gay brass 
point was likely to become the paratonnerre of the 
party. The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when a clap of thunder, unaccompanied by lightning, 
justified my precaution.” ‘ 

As we introduced this work with an account of 
a glacier, we shall conclude with a summary of 
the Professor’s theory of glaciers :— A 

“ A glacier is an imperfect fluid, or a viscous body, 
which is urged down slopes of a certain inclination 
by the mutual pressure of its parts. The sort of 
consistency to which we refer may be illustrated by 
that of moderately thick mortar, or of the contents of 
a tar-barrel, poured into a sloping channel. Either 
of these substances, without actually assuming a level 
surface, will tend to doso. They will descend with 
different degrees of velocity, depending on the pres- 
sure to which they are respectively subjected,—the 
friction occasioned by the nature of the channel or 
surface over which they move,—and the viscosity, or 
mutual adhesiveness, of the particles of the semifluid, 
which prevents each from taking its own course, but 
subjects all to a mutual constraint. To determine 
completely the motion of such a semifluid is a most 
arduous, or rather, in our present state of knowledge, 
an impracticable investigation. Instead, therefore, 
of aiming at a cumbrous mathematical precision, 
where the first data required for calculation are 
themselves unknown with any kind of numerical 
exactness, I shall endeavour to keep generally in view 
such plain mechanical principles as are, for the most 
part, sufficient to enable us to judge of the compara- 
bility of the facts of Glacier motion with the con- 
ditions of viscous or semifluid substances.” 

Whether this is the true theory remains tobe 
decided: it has assuredly not been adopted 
hastily, or without patient and laborious investi- 
gation. Scientific men will, of course, eagerly 
consult the work; but we must say, that it has 
great interest for all. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Some Account of the African Remittent Fever, by 
Morris Pritchett, M.D.—This isa strictly professional 
treatise on a subject which we have recently discussed 
in reviewing Dr. M‘William’s Medical History of the 
Niger Expedition, (ante, p.603). We there observed 
that, ““we would explode the doctrine of miasmata 
altogether, as being worse than useless”; and we are 
now rejoiced to find that Dr. Pritchett entertainsthe 
same opinion. On the whole, this is a remarkably 
clear and acute little volume; and is evidently the 
production of one, who, while thoroughly acquainted» 
with the medical practice of the day, is yet not the 
slave of routine, but has philosophy enough to look 
for the truth beyond the circle of fashion. His views 
with respect to the nature and origin of African fever 
appear to us to be just, and his reasonings show & 
healthy disinclination to encourage quackery. 
one point only are we unable to agree with Dr. 
Pritchett ; he is disposed to reckon among the causes 
of fever, disturbance of the animal electricity. Buti 
not this a mere hypothesis, and one of which the sole 
advantage consists in the mysterious nature of the 
agent referred to ? Most of the experiments relied on 
to show that vital influence and electricity are identl- 
cal, are, we feel convinced, delusive. 

The Smiths ; a Novel, by the Author of *The 
Maid’s Husband.’With the exception of * Mere- 
dith,’—the romance of ‘ Marmaduke Wyvil’ not for- 
gotten—this is one of the best novels we have haé 
since the publication of Frederika Bremer’s ‘ Home, 
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~ pice MATY Howitt. Like those works, ‘The 
Gmiths’ does credit, we suspect, to “ the sex.” There 
iga touch of the authoress of ‘Cleone’ in it, both as 
s style, speculation, and character-drawing. If 

we are mistaken, it is the most lady-like writing we 
recollect from a masculine hand :—a little affected, 
too, as well as lady-like. We could mention half a 
eere of prettinesses and pretensions to a terse and 
aphoristic manner of expression, which recur so often 
as to become an offence. Yet, all due allowance 
made, we rate ‘The Smiths’ high. Nothing can be 
simpler than the story. A Mr. Smith (no Sydney, 
but a plain, undistinguishable tradesman-like Mr. 
Smith, one of three brothers,) leaves a large fortune to 
the son of John Smith, on condition that he marries 
the daughter of Dick Smith, with sundry further 
queer provisos, in case the youth proves recusant, or 
the lady unwilling. The three brothers have, of 
course, been separated early in life—and the cousins 
are consequently strangers; in short, we have once 
more the particularly new combination of Young 
Meadows and Rosetta, with what result we shall not 
tell. The strength of the tale does not lic in its 
plot; a good deal of it residing in Mrs. Smith, the 
agreeable and maneuvring mother of the heroine, 
—a good deal in Bessie, the heroine aforesaid, whose 
direct simplicity and unconsciousness is “ben tro- 
rato,” if not absolutely “ vero” in these sophisticated 
days. Then the secondary characters are conceived 
with shrewdness and finished with care. Charming 
Mrs. Smith has a capital block on which to try her 
artful powers, in Squire Walrond, the Dumbiedikes of 
the village. Artless Bessie is provided with a famous 
foil in coquettish Miss Atherton, whose entangling 
airs and graces are done in the true arabesque style, 
which such drawing-room Cleopatras affect. But 
the passage which we recognize as the most original 
isthe love-story of well-born Lucy Aubrey and John 
Smith, the hair-dresser. Our author does not share 
Hazlitt’s openly expressed predilection for the class 
towhich ‘Pamela’ and ‘Joseph Andrews’ belong, 
even while she (no man would have hazarded this!) 
vindicates the humanity of what is called an ill- 
assorted match, without grossness or caricature ; 
showing, too, as in truth bound, how the real evils of 
the step became only felt when the birth of a son 
wakened up the mother’s ambition ; and in his as- 
pirings and struggles to breathe the air she had been 
born in, the real price of the sacrifice she had made 
must needs be paid. To conclude: this novel is 
full of thoughts, some searching, one or two deep, 
all of them tinctured with a certain bitterness of 
spirit, to be detected in the general impression left 
by the tale, rather than in any separate portion 
which could be specified. We recommend ‘The 
Smiths’ to the acquaintance of that much-be-talked 
and much-be-written class—the Mothers of England. 
The Pageant ; or, Pleasure and its Price, by F. E. 
Paget, M.A._Wee are not great admirers of Mr. 
Paget, or his tales, in general. There is a flippancy 
pervading them ; a disregard of the feelings of others ; 
a disbelief in all sincerity but his own ; and a pugna- 
cous restlessness, little consonant with the character 
and position of the author. In the story before us, 
however, we find few of these faults; and if there be 
some needless allusions to controverted points in 
Church and State matters, we willingly pardon them, 
in consideration of the good that may result from 
a clergyman of the Church of England, and the chap- 
@fa bishop, proclaiming the duties of society 
wards the poor and humble, and warning all of the 
misery they are preparing for themselves and their 
country, by indifference to, or disregard of, those 
duties. Mr. Paget's trumpet gives no uncertain 
found; and we are glad, for once, to have to 
thank him for a great and needful service to the 
cause of humanity and religion. The rich and noble 
haveas yet thought little of the “ price” of their plea- 
sure, which the author presents to their consideration 
™ strong but not overstated language. “Oh, gay 
ladies 1” said John Knox to Mary of Scotland, 
what a fine world would this be if all these braveries 


could last for ever !” Mr. Paget shows clearly that, 
Putting aside all religious considerations, this state of 


things cannot last ; and suggests, plainly and forcibly, 
temedies. We hope they are not too late. 
The Farmer’s Daughter, by Mrs. Cameron.—A 
story, told in simple, unaffected language. 
The Orphan; a Tale for the Young.—Rarely have 


we seen a tale more unfit for the young, or more tedi- 


ous for the old to read. 

A New Purchase, or Seven and a Half Years in the 
Far West, by R. Carlton, Esg.—We always turn to 
a new American book with appetite. Famine’s self, 
however, could not make a meal on the volumes be- 
fore us. They are full, from first to last, of affecta- 
tions: the copy of a copy. Pleasant Miss Mitford 
has to answer for some freaks of sentimentality, some 
amiable exaggerations of homeliness on the part of 
Mistress Mary Clavers: and the American lady, 
we fear, is chargeable with the conceit in these 
sketches, which are written in direct imitation of 
‘A New Home.’ Need we add, how distasteful 
are all such “ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles” 
in the Back-woods? There was more of reality in 
Charles Lamb when he was expatiating on the plea- 
sures of the green-room and the shilling gallery, than 
in R. Carlton, Esq. when he rants and riots, in his off- 
hand fashion, about clearings, hut-buildings, camp- 
meetings, and perils from snakes, swamps, &c. :—in 
short, about the rudest features distinguishing life in 
*A New Purchase.’ 

The Young Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey.—This work, 
originally published in America, was reprinted in 
London by the Old Bailey firm of Clarke & Co., and 
sold under the title of ‘The English Maiden.’ We 
mentioned the circumstance some time since, but will 
allow theauthortorecord here the history ofhis wrongs: 
— Bya London paper of November, 1841, I perceived 
that a work which I had written and published in Ame- 
rica, entitled,‘ The Y oung Maiden,’ had been reprinted 
inthis country, under thetitle of The English Maiden.” 
* * On reaching this country, a few weeks since, I pro- 
cured a copyof the book, and, to my amazement, found 
that not only was my own name omitted on the title- 
page, but the initials of another name, ‘ H. G. C.’, were 
given at the close of an Advertisement by some un- 
known individual, who called himself ‘the Author.’ 
I found a Second Edition, and in that a new Adver- 
tisement, in which the writer thus unblushingly speaks 
of his production:—‘ A .Second Edition of this work 
having been called for within four months of its pub- 
lication, is a gratifying proof of the interest felt,’ &c. 
‘In this Edition some slight alterations have been 
made, which the Author hopes will tend to make the 
volume more acceptable to the maidens of England.’” 
Mr. Muzzey has now issueda new edition, and appeals 
“to a generous public to sustain him.” We certajn- 
ly hope that every copy hereafter sold will be of the 
genuine edition, but must abide by our declared 
judgment, that it is a poor foolish book, neither worth 
printing, pirating, nor republishing. 

The Flower Girl, and other Poems, by R. M. Willan. 
—tThis lady we will assume to be very young, 
though the fact is not so stated; and if we be right 
in our assumption, it may be worth while to offer her 
a word of encouragement, and a word of advice. She 
has poetic instincts and sensibilities, which may be 
refined and cultured into yielding poetical fruit ;— 
but she has been studying in a bad school. For mere 
sentimentalism, in the present day, there is little 
chance, even in poetry. The change from that 
morbid condition of the public mind we cannot look 
upon as amongst the signs which testify to the decay 
of the poetical sense amongst us: nor is the muse less 
gracious and endearing, in her added majesty, because 
she seeks to increase her audience by adding those 
who think to those who feel. A step further in her 
present direction, and we can give the author little 
hope ; but, if the list at the head of her volume con- 
tain the names of friends as well as subscribers, there 
are those among them (of her own sex, too,) who may 
serve her both as counsellors and examples in her 
further course. 

The Storm: and other Poems, by T. Bennock.— 
Amongst those who can be satisfied with mere facility, 
and a not very frequent felicity of expression, this 
bard may, perhaps, find an occasional audience. The 
number of such readers is, however, daily diminish- 
ing; and the doctrines of the political economists 
fail to explain how it is that the verse-makers of the 
above class are, at the same time, on the increase. 
The relations of supply and demand are here inverted. 
When the market shall re-adjust itself, Mr. Bennock, 
we think, will scarcely feel himself sufficiently fur- 
nished for a venture in that direction ; and the issue 
of his present speculation will, in all probability, 





help him on to that opinion, 








Facts of Vital Importance relative to the Embellish- 
ment of the Houses of Parliament. Detailed by an 
Eye-Witness, edited by F. P. Davis.—If there be 
any particular meaning in this little publication, 
we have not been able to find it out. We read it, 
expecting a Satire,—or, at least, an attempt at one; 
but can only report of it that it is an allegory—offering 
neither lesson nor innuendo that we can perceive. 

Letters to the Farmers of Suffolk, by the Rev. J. 8. 
Henslow, M.A.—These letters, written by the Pro- 
fessor of Botanyin the University of Cambridge, were 
intended to direct the attention of the farmers of 
Suffolk to the great importance of conducting their 
experiments in such a manner as might render any 
results obtained by them available to the progress of 
science, and consequently to the more rapid improve- 
ment in agriculture. The object is so obviously 
good, and the letters are so plain and simple, as to 
lead us to hope that they will satisfy the farmers 
generally of the advantages that must result from 
adopting the system suggested, and which has been, 
we believe, extensively adopted in Suffolk. There is 
attached to the pamphlet a well written address on 
the subject of manures, delivered at the last anniversary 
of the Hadleigh Farmer’s Club. 

Two Lecturesonthe Defective Arrangements in Large 
Towns, by H. Sandwith, M.D.—These lectures, deli- 
vered before the Hull Literary and Philosophical 
Society, are clear and forcible expositions of the many 
improvements which might be made in all large towns, 
to secure the health of their inhabitants. There are 
no new causes of disease brought forward, but the old 
abuses are clearly stated, and remedies suggested. 

The Imperial Family Bible, Nos. 1-22,—This 
Bible, published by Messrs Blackie, of Glasgow, is 
printed in a large bold type, on good paper, with a 
few well selected notes, and is adapted for what is 
called the Family Bible of the middle classes, Each 
number is illustrated with an Engraving from some 
celebrated picture, together with a few original de- 
signs by Martin. When complete, it will form a very 
handsome volume. 

Counting-House Manual, by Calculator.—System 
of Expeditious Calculating, by Mercator.—It is the 
opinion of Calculator that much time is lost in at- 
taining a very imperfect knowledge of what is called 
book-keeping, from the teachers themselves not haying 
been initiated into the mysteries of buying and sell- 
ing; he therefore offers his work as a practical sys- 
tem, and as adapted for use in commercial academies, 
—Mercator’s book, as its title imports, consists of 
a series of rules for concise and expeditious calcu- 
lating. 

National System of Penmanship, by J. Carstairs. 
“ After the lapse of nearly fifty years of severe, atten- 
tive application and study,” Mr. Carstairs sends forth 
to the world, amidst a flourish of his own trumpets 
quite unequalled,—his National system of penman- 
ship. “It will be noticed, perhaps, by some litigious 
critics,” to use the author’s own happy diction, that 
Mr. Carstairs, though a teacher of * writing, mathe- 
matics, the English and Latin languages and classical 
literature,” is by no means master of the national 
system of composing English sentences: and this 
unfortunately leaves us, occasionally, in the dark as 
to his precise meaning. It is clear, however, that an 
art which requires fifty years of severe study to master 
it, is far more difficult than we had supposed the art 
of penmanship to be, and that its Professors have a far 
heavier responsibility attached to them than we had 
dreamed of—wherefore we dare not hastily hazard 
an opinion on so important a subject. Enough, 
then, if we announce that Professor Carstairs here 
offers to philosophers a goodly quarto, adorned with 
his own portrait, and, after the fashion of medical 
treatises, copiously illustrated with cases. 








List of New Books.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine 
and Surgery, Vol. IIl., new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Law 
of Distress for Rent on Property not the Tenant's considered 
and condemned, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Baines on the Social, Educa- 
tional, and Religious State of the Manufacturing Districts, 
with Statistical Returns, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Australia and the 
East, by John Hood, Esq., 8vo. 14s. cl—The Abbotsford 
Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. ILIL., imp. 8vo. 28s. cl. 
—Scott’s Life of Napoleon, Vol. IV., feap. 5s. cl.—Laudes 
Diurne ; the Psalter Set and Pointed with the Gregorian 
Tones, &c., by the Rev. F. Oakely, 18mo. 4s. cl.—Devotions 
for the Holy Communion, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Doctrines 
of the Cross exhibited in the Faith and Patience of a 
Humble Follower of Christ, sq. 2s. 6d. cl.—Worgan’s Princi- 
ples and Results of the Reformation, 8 0. 10s. 6d. cl—An 
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Inquiry into the Constitution of the Primitive Church, by 
Lord P. King, with remarks bya Clergyman, 8 vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
—Aids to Catechetical Teaching, being the Church Cate- 
chism illustrated by Parables and Anecdotes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Corpus Christi: Devotions selected from the Older Divines, 
adapted to the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 3rd edit. 
32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Martin’s Natural Philosophy, with Mus- 
trations, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Patriarch, or Oral Tradition 
in Two Books, and other Poems, by Rev. R. Gascoigne, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl—Popular Tales and Legends, 25 Illustrations, sq. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Thoughts upon Thoughts, for Young Men, in Three 
Parts, feap. 8vo. 2s. cl—The Inventor's Manual, a Fami- 
liar and Practical Treatise of the Law of Patents, by J. T. 
Danson and G. D. Dempsey, 8vo. 5s. cl—The Manual of 
Book-Keeping, by an experienced Clerk, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 
cl—The Barnabys in America, being a sequel to ‘The 
Widow Married,’ by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
el.—Miller’s First Four Rules in Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
—Key to Miller’s First Four Rules in Arithmetic, 12mo. 3s. 
el.—The British Aviary and Bird-Keeper’s Companion, new 
edit. 12mo. 2s. cl.—Field’s Book of the Church, new edit. 
with additional Notes and References, by Rev. J. 5. Brewer, 
Vol. IL, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Lectures on the Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Invertebrate Animals, by R. Owen, 
from Notes by W. Cooper, 8vo. l4s. cl—The Empire of 
the Czar, from the French of the Marquis de Custine, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. cl—The Wrongs of Woman, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Part 2. ‘The Forsaken Home,’ 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.— A Practical Manual of Animal Magnetism, trans- 
lated by D.Spillan, M.D., feap. 8vo. 6s. cl—The Life of 
Edward the Sixth, by Rev. W. Dibdin, M.A., 1 vol. 18mo. 
Is 6d. cl. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

On the Determination of some Principle for the Esta- 
blishment of an Ecclesiastical Style of Architecture, 
expressing the Reformed Church of England. 

Tue following observations have originated in a com- 

munication from the Secretary of one of the Church 

Building Societies, which seems to indicate that their 

principle is the prohibition of “a departure from an- 

cient Ecclesiastical Example,” as essential to the 
advancement of modern Church Architecture. 

That the Diocesan Architectural Societies have 
effected great good in aiding to subvert the “ Carpen- 
ter’s Gothic” of Batty Langley, it were most unjust 
to deny: but, if they have done this only to insist 
hereafter on the close imitation of the mere models, 
rather than those motives of fitness, which guided our 
old Roman Catholic architects, they will tyrannically 
impede those progressive movements, which might, 
ere long, lead to the perfection of a form and style of 
Architecture emphatically expressing the “True and 
perpetual Church.” 

The magnificent cathedrals of our ancestors are 
admirable, from their perfect adaptation to the reli- 
gious ceremonies which prevailed in the English 
Church before the Reformation; and it is said to 
have been in the hope of reviving the popish service, 
with its processional pageantries, that the Duke of 
York opposed Sir C. Wren’s first design for St. Paul's 
cathedral, on account of its “ departure from ancient 
example;” thus precluding the only opportunity 
which has ever yet been aflorded of our possessing a 
cathedral essentially Protestant.* 

It is not intended to defend the hostility which 
Wren entertained towards the Gothic styles of Ar- 
chitecture, farther than in respect to the fact that his 
feelings, in this particular, were at that period com- 
mon to all Europe. But the mere question of style 
—of the dress in which the substantial body of the 
fabric shall be clothed—is secondary to that which 
affects the body itself; and, in regard to the latter, 
the consideration of its purpose should certainly be 
dominant. The model being planned and reared, 
with the closest reference to the peculiar and perma- 
nent uses of the intended building, it then becomes 
a question how far any style of “ancient example” 
is the best suited to give expressive effect to it. 

We will, therefore, now place ourselves in the po- 
sition of an architect who is called upon to construct 
a church, which shall, at once, truly serve all the 
purposes, and eloquently proclaim all the sentiment, 
of Christian worship, 2s now by law established in 
England. The vulgar datum of a merely utilitarian 
principle is put entirely aside; but, at the same 
time, nothing shall be admitted which does not sup- 
ply a convenience or symbolize a feeling, 





* “This,” says Mr. Cunningham, ‘not only caused the 
rejection of Wren’s favourite design, but materially affected 
the other, which was approved. The side oratories were 
proposed by the Duke; and, though it was resisted by Wren, 
even to tears, all was in vain. The architect was obliged to 
comply. He felt that his fame would suffer; and as he was 
a sincere and pious man, he might mourn for the land which 
he suspected was, at no distant day, to experience the re- 
vival of religious strife.” 





The positive requisites we assume to be these :— 
first, under the head of Convenience— 

1. A main space for public worship, &c., wherein 
a maximum number of personst shall be commo- 
diously seated without impediment to sight and hear- 
ing. Pillars, therefore, and galleries which must be 
supported by pillars, are prohibited. 2. An altar, as 
open as possible to the whole congregation, with the 
least practicable interception by the pulpit and desk. 
3. A highly raised pulpit, and a lower raised reading 
pew or lettern, having one desk for the Prayer-book, 
looking towards the altar, and another for the Bible, 
looking towards the people. Also a faldstool for the 
Litany, in a central position, directly facing the altar. 
4. A font, within view of the assembled congrega- 
tion; or, 5. A Baptistery, united with the body of the 
church. 6. An organ loft, at the west end of the 
church, opposite the altar at the eastend. 7. Chapter 
room, library, vestry, or other offices as required, 
near the chancel. 8. A tower, or towers, for the re- 
ception of bells, and as also useful in attracting the 
distant observer to the locality of the church. 

Secondly, under the head of Expression :— 

9. The general plan to be cruciform, as promi- 
nently symbolizing the Christian faith. 10. The 
visible signs of Trinitarian belief to be indicated, 
wherever practicable, consistently with the unity of 
the whole. 11. The sentiment of Infinity to be ob- 
served in the adoption, or invention, of a style most 
conducive to it, as affording the best opportunities 
for proportional loftiness and length of perspective. 
12. The utmost respect to be manifested for our 
ancient examples, in the consideration (and if prac- 
ticable in the adoption) of so much of their form, 
style, and particular features, as may be pure, and 
interesting in their connexion with the progressive 
history of the * Holy Catholic Church”; and equal 
care to be taken in avoiding the repetition of those 
architectural dispositions and decorative details which 
were derived only from Romish superstition. 

Such being the conditions under which we place 
ourselves, we proceed to consider the all important 
subject of sight and hearing, under the restrictions of 
the required cruciform plan. 


Round A, asa centre, describe a circle of 75 feet 
radius. Set back a distance of 17 feet from A to B. 
Then is B the spot whence a speaker may reach the 
hearing of any one within the curve C F D F C. 
Make A E equal A B, and through B and E draw 
the parallels C C and F F for the transepts. Also, 
at right angles, and equidistant with the latter, draw 


the parallels G Gand H H for the nave. From J, 
as the most eligible position for the preacher, and 
with a radius equal to B D (the greatest distance at 
which the speaker can be heard), describe the seg- 





+ It has been found, by experiment, that not more than 
2,000 sitters can be conveniently placed within a church 
(even where there are galleries), so as to have the advantage 
of perfect hearing; the sight being, of course, rendered 
imperfect by the pillars supporting the galleries. 


ment LM. Then will the point of intersectig 
N determine the length of the nave; M haa “ 
course, the point beyond which the treasepts Oe 
not extend. Presuming it, however, desirable ¢ y 
make the length of the transepts less than aie 
the nave, the latter will be divided into equal | 
partments, as 1, 2, 3; a certain number of the lik 4 
as 4, 5, being apportioned to the transept, Thus, . 
the part marked a, b,c, d, e, f, we obtain that . 
tion of a cruciform plan which affords the free sight 
and perfect hearing of a reader at K or a preache 

at J ; the central position A being well suited for the 
Litany desk or faldstool.~ We place the altar at B 
that it may be as open as possible to the eastern side 
of the transepts. A scale being thus obtained for 
governing the lengths, the required capacity of the 
church will be met by accordingly regulating the 
widths between the parallel walls. In short these 
relative proportions will vary with the taste of the 
architect and the necessities of the case. If the font 
be required in the body of the church, E is obviously 
its position; otherwise, it would be well placed in 
the pronaos, ante-chapel or baptistery at D, separated 
from the main division by the organ screen at N 
The addition of this ante-chapel is, of course, only 
conditional on the desire of giving greater propor 
tional length to the foot of the cross, the head of 
which, J G H K, would include the chapter room 

library, vestry, &e. « r 

We have now answered all the requirements under 
the head of Convenience, Nos. 1 to 7 ; observing the 
cruciform outline demanded under Expression, No, 
9; and leaving it dependent on the size, proportion, 
simplicity, or splendour of the intended building; 
whether, in regard to No. 8, there shall be a central 
dome, lantern, or tower over A; a single western tower 
at D or P; coupled towers at Q Q, flush with the 
main front, at G H; or advancing towers at $8, 
with or without an intervening porch at P. Apses 
might be appended at R R, either as inferior acces- 
sories, or as continuous extensions of the arms of the 
cross ; and, in the case of a cathedral (requiring more 
room for secular purposes than could be included 
within the head of the main cross), the chapter-room, 
T, might be added with great effect. 

Now it must be admitted, that the mere cruciform 
plan, as the most important feature under the head of 
Expression, leaves us (if we can invent nothing better) 
to adopt, under certain modifications, any of the ar- 
chitectural styles which have prevailed in Europe 
since the building of the Pantheon at Rome; and, 
when we contemplate the triumphant majesty of the 
cupolas of Buonarotti and Wren, we cannot but feel 
a desire to justify their repetition by some unanswer- 
able argument. There is a firmamental sublimity in 
the overhanging concave of St. Paul’s dome—an over- 
whelming expression of congregational unity—which 
defies a corresponding result from an equally single 
feature in any other variety of architectural design. 
What form can be imagined of more august ampli- 
tude as the crowning member of the intersection of 
the nave and transepts? Nor does it stop here: for 
the principle of the cupola, on its pendentives, may 
be carried out in the vaulting of the radiating per 
spectives. There is, in short, nothing in the mere 
genius of the Roman style which renders it unsuitable 
to our intended building, as a piece of self-consistent 
architecture, whatever may be said in respect to the 
associations connected with it.* 

The Norman and Pointed styles of our old cathe 
drals require, of course, no apology on the 
association and suitability ; and we may dismiss 
consideration all the other styles of the Middle Ages 
—not as unfit, but simply as inferior in critical cha 
racter to either of those previously mentioned. 

Following up the several other requirements under 
the head of Expression, we may exhibit the visible 





+ We gain no advantage by moving the reader and 
preacher to U and V, because the additional tength of nave 
thereby gained between N and H would be beyond the 
hearing of the Commandments read at B. F 

* The reader will, perhaps, scarcely credit the bigoted 
hostility which a member of a certain diocesan Architect 
Society has more than once expressed towards the only 
cathedral of which he has any just reason to be especially 
proud. It is, byno means, presumed that he spoke the senti- 
ments of the society at large; but it is, at all events, 4 
symptom of the mal-influence which zealous leaders may 
exercise over their followers. This gentleman stated, t 
nothing would give him greater satisfaction thau the des- 
truction of St. Paul's Cathedral, and that he hada 





ready to assist ! 
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- og of Trinitarian belief in the T form of our choir— 
Pied of nave and transepts ; in the application of 
three entrance doors ; and in the employment of one 
central and two western domes, towers, or spires. 
| In reference to the sentiment of Infinity, we are 
ht at once to acknowledge, that the Pointed 
style of the old cathedrals of Christendom is supreme. 
In them we have, not only the multiplicated sections 
of a length so extended as to baffle the eye’s measure- 
ment, but also the expression of inconceivable alti- 
tude ; for, a8 a point is only negatively definable, as 
having no superficies nor dimension, so the mecting 
curves of a pointed arch may be regarded as having 
their mysterious and invisible union in that Heaven 
where, alone, their finite approximation can be com- 
prehended. A mere proportional loftiness may, of 
course, be given to any form of section ; but the ex- 
ion of still—and still continuing ascent—defying 
The white-upturned wondering eyes of mortals— 
jsafforded only in the vaulting of our pointed cathe- 

Is. 
athe movement which Pointed architecture has 
now taken as most suitable to the Christian temple, 
derives additional impetus when we consider it as the 
positive offspring of Christianity itself. Churches have 
been built in almost all styles; but the Gothic Point- 
ed architecture of Catholic Europe is exclusively 
Christian in its origin, progress, and perfection. In 
form, in detail, in mysterious effect, it proclaims the 
spirit of which it is the sign. 

But, by that same authority under which our 
Saxon architects differed from those of the Constan- 
tinal era, by that under which the designer of the first 
pointed church differed from the matured and esta- 
blished Norman model, and by that under which 
were practised all the successive modifications of 
Pointed architecture, from the Temple Church to the 
chapel of King’s College at Cambridge, we claim the 
privilege of allowing our regard for present necessi- 
ties and altered circumstances, to co-operate with our 
respect for ancient usages and forms, in the produc- 
tion of what shall have both a retrospective and pro- 
spective merit ; nor will we be told that, because we 
may find it imperative to deviate from “ ancient 
example” in gencral form and_ proportion, we shall 
therefore exhibit a “ departure” from the spirit of our 
piousancestors. We have looked minutely into the 
merits of Pointed architecture, and have vainly 
sought to improve on its essential principles and 
details, whether of construction or ornament; but 
we have now to provide for certain requirements 
which did not exist when our Gothic churches were 
built, and to avoid the mere imitation of such forms, 
&e, as are no longer necessary, but are rather hostile 
to our reformed worship. 

It is, then, in the cherished continuance of that 
love which our ancestors entertained for the symbols 
of Christian faith, and in submissive respect for the 
pious enthusiasm, artistical feeling, and constructive 
skill manifested in our old cathedrals, that we retain 
the cruciform plan, and adopt the pointed style. And 
it is with an equally reasonable regard for the pecu- 
liar purposes of the reformed church, that we make 
our interior as free and spacious as possible, to the 
total exclusion of all pillars and arcades. Thus the 
aisles of our old churches are banished, as no longer 
required either for the view of processions or the re- 
ception of confessionals; nor is there any necessity 
for accommodating the nuns, or hanging out golden 

peries from the triforium above. The nave and 

ts (formerly regarded as imposing avenues to 

choir, and as chiefly serviceable for processional 

Pageants and outer preaching places,) are now re- 

quired for the reception of the congregation ; while 

the head of the cross (formerly the choir and chan- 

tel) is excluded from the main space, as invisible to 
Persons in the transepts. 

The general form and size of our plan, and the 
tyle of architecture being thus determined in strict 
accordance with the several requisites stated under 
the heads of Convenience and Expression, we pro- 
ceed to consult the numerous examples of antiquity, 
with a view to decide on the sectional outline of our 
structure ; nor shall we easily meet with an existing 
model so immediately adapted to our purpose as the 
chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, distinguished as 
having no aisles, and only requiring to be intersected 

transepts, with a grand central tower over the 

of the cross, to render it the most magnificent 





and perfect Church of England in the kingdom. In 
the erection of an entirely new building, we should 
employ a more highly pointed curve for the vaulting, 
and considerably diminish the length; but, in a 
general way, it would be difficult to improve on this 
noble structure, except by the addition also of two 
western towers, extending on each side, flush with 
the front, in correction of the excessive length alluded 
to, and giving a more adequate breadth and import- 
ance to the principal facade. 

In adopting any of the sectional elevations of our 
cathedral naves or choirs, it will of course be neces- 
sary to provide a sufficient substitute for the lateral 
resistance lost in the removal of the aisle, and the 
flying buttresses above them, and to bring down the 
clerestory windows to the horizontal line now form- 
ing the sill course of the triforium. It is not, how- 
ever, our present purpose to enter into further parti- 
culars of detail. We have briefly attempted to illus- 
trate the reasoning on which we conceive architects 
should act, and architectural societies should judge. 
Such, at least, would be the principles on which the 
writer would proceed, were he commissioned to use 
his own discretion in constructing a model English 
church, unrestricted by any peculiar circumstances 
of site, or limited means, At the same time, he is 
quite open to any corrective arguments which may 
be advanced, and is most desirous for that mutual 
improvement which may result in the co-operation 
of professional architects and incorporated amateurs. 
It is only for the former to maintain that amount of 
independence which should appertain to them as 
professors, lest they become a mere body of architec- 
tural draughtsmen, with nothing but the laws of 
building societies to obey, and only “the bookish 
theorick” to follow. 


Plymouth, June, 1843. Geo. WIGHTWICK. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The following letter from M. Botta gives further parti- 
culars of his investigations at Nineveh. We are happy 
to know, from a note of a later date, that he has over- 
come the prejudices of the people, and been enabled to 
pursue his interesting researches. It is difficult to form an 
opinion respecting this Monument before the excavations 
are complete, but up to this time every discovery tends to 
prove that the building is Assyrian, and of a date anterior 
to Cyrus.) 

Mosul, May 2, 1843. 

In my former letter (ante, p. 632) I announced the 
archeological discovery made by me in the village of 
Khorsabad. I now send you details of all I have dis- 
interred since that time. 

You remember, no doubt, that in my former re- 
port, the excavations stopped at the end of the wall 
forming the north side of a passage paved with an in- 
scription. I gave instructions to my workmen to 
start from this point, and follow the course of the 
wall, in order to ascertain whether it joined the one 
more to the east, on which the two colossal figures 
were discovered. This was found not to be the case. 
Before reaching the point, the wall opens ona passage 
running northward, similar to that which I discovered 
before, but a little larger; I will call it passage No. 2. 
The eastern wall has now been followed to a point 
where it turns at right angles to the east; the western 
wall, on the opposite side, at the same point, turns 
to the west, then to the north, and forms, with an op- 
posite wall, a third passage. This latter runs from 
the north, and following it up, I ascertained that at 
five métres distance it turned to the west. 

Theintention of the Monument, as a whole, is still 
a mystery. It appears to be but a small portion of 
a large building, which may be traced out as we pro- 
ceed. I will now give a description of the sculptures 
and inscriptions. The second and third passages are 
paved witha large stone, bearing a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion, of which I send copies as accurate as possible. 
The largest, that in the second passage, cost me a 
day’s labour, consisting, as it does, of forty-six lines. 
Although broken, it is complete, with the exception 
of some few characters, which are effaced, especially 
towards the south. The inscription of the third 
passage is somewhat incomplete, but to judge by the 
proportions there cannot be much wanting, especially 
as there are large spaces between the characters, In 
these two new inscriptions, as in the first, the charac- 
ters were incrusted with copper, or a coppery cement, 
which is now very hard, and has given to the surface 
of the stone agreenish tint. At the end of the passage 
No, 1, the wall presents the lower part of a colossal 





figure, dressed in along fringed robe, similar to those 
which decorate the walls of the opposite building, 
There were probably two of these figures, but in parts 
the wall is actually destroyed to the very base. The 
eastern wall of passage No. 2 presents two figures 
nearly nine feet high, turned towards the south: one 
is winged, and holds a basket in his hand, is dressed 
in a short tunic, with a very rich belt. It seems to 
have had the head of an animal, which, however, it 
is now impossible to ascertain, on account of the di- 
lapidated state of the upper part of the wall. The 
other figure walking behind it is a bearded man, 
dressed in a great-coat (if I may use such a term), 
richly fringed, the upper part apparently made of fur. 
He bears in his hand a trident, terminating in balls, 
and painted red. 

As the passage widens, its western wall presents, 
in the lower part, a small bas-relief of a horseman at 
full gallop, about three feet high, which is too much 
decayed to allow of my drawing it: but as the horse- 
man’s head is still in good preservation, I was enabled 
to observe that the eyes have been stained black with 
the Kohl, according to Eastern practice. Over this 
bas-relief was a scroll, containing a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion, too much damaged to be copied ; and above 
that another bas-relief, representing several figures, 
of which only the legs are visible. I must observe, 
once for all, that this same arrangement prevails 
everywhere, where the figures are not colossal, the 
scroll dividing the two bas-reliefs being about fifty 
centimetres wide. 

Turning towards the west, the same wall presents 
two galloping horsemen, side by side, then another 
horseman ridingslowly, sculptured on that part which, 
turning to the north, forms the third passage, where 
it ceases, being entirely destroyed. It is worth no- 
ticing, that these different windings form together a 
building very different in form and dimensions from 
what I conjectured in my last letter, the two being 
separated from each other by passage No. 1. 

The wall, which forms the opposite side of the 
passage No. 3 has on its eastern extremity traces of 
a figure three feet high, walking westward, but 
scarcely visible. More to the east, two armed horse- 
men are visible, one following the other at full gallop. 
Above them is a scroll, but the upper bas-relief is 
totally destroyed. I regret that my time would not 
allow of my copying them, although they are very 
perfect. The movement of their horses is very ani- 
mated: both men and horses present evident traces 
of colour. 

Turning northward, the wall of the third passage 
offers to our notice a curious bas-relief, of which I 
send an exact drawing. It represents a chariot 
drawn by two horses, and in it three persons. The 
principal one appears to be a bearded man, lifting 
his right arm, and holding in his left a bow. He 
wears a tiara, painted red. Behind him is a beard- 
less slave, carrying a fringed parasol, and at his left 
is the charioteer, holding the reins and the whip. 
The principal person and the charioteer wear ear- 
rings. 
The chariot wheels have eight slender spokes: the 
chariot itself has been covered with carving, now im- 
possible to be made out. The most noticeable thing 
is a bench which seems to be attached to the chariot 
by a double belt, and which hangs over the pole. I 
suppose it to be a metal rod, intended to secure the 
solidity of the whole. The drawing of the horses is 
better than I could imitate. They bear the marks 
of pure Arabian blood. The harness is very rich, 
and still presents evident traces of colour. I can only 
distinguish, with certainty, red and blue: thereappears 
to have been other colours, but they have turned com- 
pletely black. The blue is extremely bright. On 
the horses’ heads is a pointed plume, formed of three 
tufts, Their forehead is covered with a broad band. 
Under their necks is a large acorn, painted blue, 
hanging from a large red band, that comes from the 
back of the neck. The neck seems covered with a 
large red band, divided in front into several bands, 
and fastened on the side by a large rosette. On the 
breast is an ornament formed of four rows of acorns, 
alternately red and blue, suspended by a red belt 
much ornamented. The reins are attached to the bit 
by a single riband, and then appear to be divided into 
three red ribands, of which one is fastened to the 
chariot, probably for safety, in case the charioteer 
should let the reins slip. Where this riband joins the 
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chariot hangsarich ornament. Neither these horses, 
nor any others in the bas-relief, have ears visible. 
Behind the chariot rides a cavalier, bearing a lance, 
with a sword in his belt, and a quiver over his shoulder, 
His horse, like the others, has rich trappings, the 
band in front being blue, dotted with red ; the acorn 
under the neck red and blue, and very large: the 
ornament of the head is a species of curved horn. 
This bas-relief, which is about three feet high, is, as 
usual, surmounted by an inscription. The bas-relief 
above is, however, completely effaced. I have been 
able to copy a few characters just above the chariot. 
The appearance of these scrolls and bas-reliefs lead 
me to believe that the monument has been covered 
with earth at different times and by degrees, but that 
part of it remained a long while exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere. The lower parts are generally 
complete ; but their surface is encrusted with a layer 
of calcareous matter, which fills up the letters and 
renders them illegible. The upper bas-reliefs, on the 
other hand, and certain parts of the inscriptions, are 
not encrusted, but so worn by exposure to the air, that 
only a few traces of the sculpture and the deeper 
parts of the letters are visible. 

In front of the chariot is another bas-relief ; but 
the proximity of a house prevented us from digging. 
All I can make out is, that it is an animal, probably 
not a horse, but, as far as its defaced state will allow 
me to guess, an elephant. I have now to describe 
the east side of passage No.2. Here are two horse- 
men walking their horses side by side. The only one 
visible has a sword, a quiver and bow over his shoul- 
ders: his legs are clothed in mail. The horses’ trap- 
pings are rich, and similar to the others. Above this 
bas-relief is, as usual, a scroll, surmounted by several 
figures, of which only the legs remain. Passage No. 2 
presents, on the two walls, a figure bearing a trident, 
and in front of him a winged figure with a basket ; 
then the wall turns to the east, and there are found 
the two colossal figures of which I have spoken in 
my preceding letter. The robe is loose, not fitting 


close, as I at first imagined, before it was completely 


disinterred. The construction of this monument is 
in all parts the same: the walls are formed of large 
slabs of marble-like gypsum, behind which there is 
nothing but earth. These slabs are about a decimétre 
in thickness. I am led to believe, that the interior 
of the buildings was originally hollow, and has been 
filled by time. The roof, if there was one, must have 
rested on the slabs fixed to them by nails and bands 
of copper, of which numerous fragments remain. In 
fact, the earth which fills the buildings does not differ 
from that which has choked up the passages. I should 
add, that, besides the copper nails, numerous frag- 
ments are found thickly covered with a beautiful blue, 
like that on the bas-reliefs ; as there are also many 
pieces of charcoal, I suppose that the roof was of 
wood, and was burned, and that it calcined, at the 
same time, the gypsum, and converted it into plaster. 
This, I think, has caused the ruinous state of the 
sculptures, which renders it impossible to preserve 
them. They crumble to pieces, and are only upheld 
by stays. I hope, however, to be able to preserve the 
large female figure, and the three stones with inscrip- 
tions which fill the passage. 

We have found a piece of unbaked clay bearing a 
good copy of a mythological seal. It represents the 
common emblem of a man piercing with a sword a 
rampant lion, which he holds by the head : the piece 
of earth looks as if it had been rolled in the hand, 
and then flattened by the impression. I have visited 
the second altar, which is similar to the first, but the 
inscription is too defaced to be of any use. We can- 
not proceed any farther with our excavations, as we 
have reached the houses, and the prejudices of the 
inhabitants offer many obstacles to my purchasing 
them. I had forgotten to tell you that the hill of 
Khorsabad appears to have been formerly surrounded 
by a thick wall, formed by great calcareous stones, 
roughly cut. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

AcTIVE preparations are going on at Cork for the 
reception of the British Association, which is to 
assemble on the 17th of next month. In addition 
to the usual promenades, soirées, and excursions, 
there is to be an exhibition of philosophical apparatus, 
models, machinery, collections of natural history, and 
manufactured products ; an exhibition of flowers, 








fruits, &c., on Tuesday the 22nd; an exhibition of 
the pictures of native artists; and the Cork Agri- 
cultural Society will hold their annual exhibition on 
Thursday the 24th._The following information, 
from the local Committee, is a valuable addition to 
the letter which we published last week :— 

Steam boats will sail— 

From Bristol for Cork, on Saturday the 12th of August, 
at 7 o'clock in the morning, and Tuesday the 15th of 
August at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

From Liverpool for Cork, on Tuesday the 15th of August, 
at 12 o'clock, noon. 

From London for Cork, on Saturday the 12th of August, 
at 8 o'clock in the morning. 

From Plymouth for Cork, calling at Falmouth, on Monday 
the 14th of August, at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

From Dublin for Cork, on Friday the 11th, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M., and Tuesday the 15th of August, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

From Glasgow to Cork, on Saturday the 12th, at 8 o'clock 
in the morning, and Tuesday the 15th of August, at 11 
o'clock in the morning. 

Steamers sail twice a-day from Liverpool, and once a-day 
from Holyhead for Dublin, and daily from Milford for 
Waterford. 

Mail Coaches leave Dublin twice every day for Cork. 

A project is afloat for establishing a British and 
Foreign Literary Institute, as a centre to which men 
of talent and education, of all countries, shall be 
drawn during their visits to London. According to 
the Prospectus, it is estimated that not less than 
100,000 strangers visit this city yearly, many of whom 
would rejoice at an opportunity of meeting each other, 
and men of note in England, under proper guards for 
respectability, and at a moderate expense. These 
requisites, it is said, are not to be found in any of the 
existing Clubs, and the deficiency is proposed to be 
remedied by this Institution. The building will in- 
clude a Library, a Theatre for Lectures, large enough 
to hold at least a thousand auditors, saloons for 
soirées, an apartment for the daily use of Members, 
to receive their friends, called “The Visitors’ Recep- 
tion Room,” at which appointments may be made, 
and interviews granted, as occasion may require: and 
a similar apartment for the use of Members only, 
called “The Members’ Writing Room,” furnished 
with all the necessary materials for conducting their 
correspondence. The annual subscription is to vary 
from six guineas to one guinea, according to the 
privileges desired. 

Several years ago (1829) we remember having seen 
at an exhibition, near Hanover Square, a set of fres- 
coes attributed to Paul Veronese, and having also, in 
those “salad days” of our dilettante-ship, admired 
them much. Many, if not all, were, we believe, pur- 
chased soon afterwards, which seemed to justify our 
favourable opinion ; but our impression is, that some 
had far less merit than others, and that it struck us 
as probable we should behold certain of them, whe- 
ther purchased or not, on sale again. The late stir 
about fresco-painting appears to have hastened this 
event: three, fromamong the original set, are now exhi- 
bited at No. 49, Pall Mall, and fifteen hundred pounds 
asked for them ; a moderate price, if they be, instead 
of the least valuable (according to our hypothesis 
above-mentioned), the choicest specimens of the 
whole, as their proprietor asserts. We have no wish 
to pit our theory against such deliberate evidence, 
but can only say, worse frescoes than these must ill 
support Paul Veronese’s pretensions. In these we 
recognize all the characteristics of the great orna- 
mental Painter—the greatest, we might have said, 
Rubens himself not excepted—his high-pitched tone 
of colour, his airs and attitudes, his architectonic 
composition, his free outline and facile touch—all his 
qualities, minus the soul that inspired them. We 
detect here neither his genius of mechanism nor of 
conception (to adopt a popular distinction) —nought 
whatever of the ethereal spirit which makes Vene- 
tian saloon-cornices resemble frames opening into the 
sky, with sun-bright personages sitting in conclave 
around them. Still there is here the reflection of 
that genius, an elevated style, besides some grandeur 
about the heads, movements, and ordonnance: Paul 
had a brother and two sons, who were his pupils, his 
sedulous, and oftentimes successful imitators. These 
frescoes, we should likewise add, have lost much of 
their merits by age, accident, and removal. A Count 
Balbi, the description tells us, transferred them from 
the walls of the Palazzo Serano, near Venice, in 1817, 
from whence they passed, over many a flood and 
field, to their different temporary receptacles, Not- 
withstanding our scepticism, and scanty praise, we 
may well recommend them to the notice of all embryo 





fresco-painters—by no means as models, but asstudies 
They afford several examples in draughtsmanshj to 
be avoided, with some in composition and other’ 
eralities to be followed ; and are, on the whole We 
think, mediocre productions, wherein the traditional 
skill of a good school, rather than the original work 
of a good artist, is observable. 

Ata recent meeting of the committee charged to sy. 
perintend the completion of the Cathedral of Col 
Archbishop de Geissel stated that he had received a 
letter from the King of Bavaria, announcing that he 
had directed his representative at the Germanic Diet 
to present a proposition to the other members, calling 
on each to engage to pay some certain sum every year 
until the edifice was completely finished. Should 
this proposition, as he hoped, be acceded to, the King 
undertook to contribute 10,000 florins a-year from 
his privy purse during his lifetime, and he had no 
doubt that his successor would continue the same 
contribution. 

The sculptor Schaller, and the Belgian painters 
De Keyser, Gallait, and De Biefve, have been 
elected members of the Imperial Society of Arts in 
Vienna.—The Emperor of Russia has conferred on 
M. Horace Vernet the order of Ste. Anne of the 
second class, with the star enriched with diamonds, 

We have accounts from America of the decease of 
its most imaginative painter, Mr. Washington Allston, 
Associate of our Royal Academy. This took place 
at Cambridge, in his sixty-fourth year. Though nearly 
thirty years have elapsed since Mr. Allston quitted 
England, and his works have since but seldom appeared 
in our exhibition rooms, we have not forgotten 
some which remain in our principal collections: 
the Egremont ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ and ‘Elisha’ 
Mr. Labouchere’s ‘Elijah in the Desert,’ and the 
Stafford ‘Uriel.’ We have heard those curious in 
pedigree point to Mr. Allston as the first in that gor- 
geous style of perspective painting, which Martin and 
Danby have so richly adorned. A still elder artist, 
however, might be named, Paul Brill. Mr. Allston 
occupied himself with other graceful pursuits besides 
his own art. A volume of poems was published 
during his residence in England, and it is but a year 
or two since, that we reported on his ‘ Monaldi,’ an 
Italian romance of considerable power. He married 
a sister of Dr. Channing, whom he survived some 
years, 

An edition of Dante’s Letters, containing nine 
recently discovered by Theodore Heyse, has been 
published at Pisa, in one 8vo. volume. At the end 
of the volume, the editor, Alessandro Torri, has given 
a reprint of a discourse upon Earth and Water, 
delivered by Dante, the year before his death (1320), 
in the church of St. Elena, at Verona. This dis- 
course is so scarce, that the copy of the first edition, 
in the library of the Marquis Trevulzio, at Milan, 
from which the present edition was reprinted, is 
considered as valuable as a MS. 

The past season of the Philharmonic Society has 
not been wholly unsatisfactory ; the progress of decay 
having been apparently arrested for the moment, 
The Directors elected for the next year are, Sir H. 
R. Bishop, Messrs. Cooke, Howell, Griffin, Lucas, 
Anderson, and Calkin. From these gentlemen much 
will be expected: they must carry forward the dis- 
position to reform, a prospect of which has this year 
manifested itself. The final regeneration of the 
Society, however, as we understand the term—that 
is, its replacement among the highest contemporay 
orchestral concerts—is beyond the reach of *_ 
measure short of entire reconstruction, since 1 
system of perpetually changing leaders and con- 
ductors, and the state of discipline as regards re- 
hearsal, are fifty years behind the requirements of 
the times. Believing, however, that it is useless to 
call for a remedy of these evils, we will only mention 
such measures as could certainly be carried into effect, 
even under existing circumstances, Assuredly, with 
so long a time for reflection and research at com 
mand, the Directors might organize some plan for 
the whole season, which would ensure a tempting 
variety of performances, Besides many works which 
have neither been often nor well played, the Sym- 
phony of Schubert still lies untouched on theirshelves. 
We have still to hear the ‘ Walpurgis Nacht,’ Men- 
delssohn’s last Concert-cantata ;—his ‘ Antigone 
music being too exclusively choral for a professedly 
instrumental concert; the new work by M. Gade is 
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~ th inquiring after; and public curiosity, too, 
ee eel be set at rest touching some of the pro- 
pane of M. Berlioz, though we confess that the 
career of that eccentric artist, and clever critic, seems 
to have passed its meridian, if we are to judge by 
what we hear and read from abroad. Then the Di- 
rectors should not let M. Ernst go, without securing 
the first and the best of his services for their coming 

All who, like ourselves, have been compelled 
to cavil at the proceedings of this Society, are bound 
to suggest some measures of renovation, and the 
above, at least, are feasible. 

The visit of Dr. Spohr to England closed more 
brightly than it began. His ‘ Fall of Babylon’ was 

ormed yesterday week by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, to a crowded and enthusi- 
astic audience, laudable care having been taken to 
render the execution as perfect as possible. The 
evening must have wound up very agreeably to the 
composer, by the presentation of a piece of plate on 
the part of the members of the Society. 

A new ballet, ‘La Peri, by MM. Gautier and 
Coralli—a filling-up of our divertissement ‘ Les Houris’ 
_has been successful at L’ Académie Royale. The 
music is by M. Burgmiiller. The Spirit in love with 
a mortal is performed by Carlotta Grisi. We are 
somewhat weary of this perpetual recurrence to one 
idea; but to construct a ballet which shall have “a 
human interest,” is perhaps not so easy as to find 
fault. Donizetti’s ‘Don Sebastian de Portugal’ is 
now in rehearsal,—being, indeed, wanted, since the 
‘Charles Six’ of Halévy has proved a dead weight, 
to which even French puffing cannot give buoyancy. 
Wewill hazard a guess that the present management 
of the French Opera has not a long career before it. 
Whispers have reached us that M, Véron has been 
seen gazing wistfully at his ancient throne, which all 
who remember his successful management will fain 
hope may have its consequences, 

On the 20th, the Académie Frangaise held its an- 
nual meeting for the distribution of its prizes in 
literature, and also the Monthyon prizes, for examples 
of moral and social virtues. The business of the day 
was opened by M. Villemain, the perpetual secretary, 
who read the report. The following prizes were 
awarded, viz.—3,000fr., to M. Wilm, for his Essai 
sur ? Education du Peuple—2,500fr., to M. Salmon, 
for his Conférence sur les Devoirs des Instituteurs 
Primaires—2,000fr., to Mile. Louise Bertin, for her 
poems intitled Glanes. The following rewards were 
also announced, viz.—1,500fr., to Mlle. Félicie 
WAyzac, for her poems entitled Soupirs—1,500fr., 
toM. Mary Lafon, for his Histoire Religieuse, Poli- 
tique, et Littéraire du Midi de la France—1,000fr., to 
M, Ernest Fouinet, for his Gerson, ou le Manuscrit 
aux Enluminures—1,000fr., to Mile. Anais Martin, 
for her L’ Amie des Jeunes Personnes. The first 
extraordinary prize, founded by Baron Gobert, was 
granted to M. Thierry, for his Récits des Temps des 
Mérovingiens ; and the second to M. Bazin, for his 
Histoire de France sous Louis XIII. M. Villemain 
next announced that the Academy had awarded its 
prize in poetry to Mme. Louise Colet, for her verses 
on Moliére. The sitting was concluded by the read- 
ing of the list of two prizes of 3,000fr. each, three of 
2000fr. each, and ten of 1,000fr. for acts of moral 
and social virtue—On the 22nd, The Academy of 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres adjudged the prizes 
founded by the late Baron Gobert, amounting to 
12,000fr. a-year. Nine-tenths of this sum were to 
be given to the author of a modern work on French 
History surpassing in erudition preceding works, and 
the other tenth to the production ranking next to it. 
Thefirst prize wasawarded to M. Floquet for his History 
ofthe Parliament of Normandy ; and the second to M. 
Monteil. The income is to be enjoyed by the present 
holders until the Academy shall judge that superior 
works have been produced by other persons. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has issued a 
decree for the formation of an honorary commission, 
charged with the publication of a general collection 
of Latin inscriptions, comprising, for each of the 
different ages of Roman antiquity, all inscriptions 
capable of throwing light on History, whether in a 
religious, military, civil, or domestic view. Corre- 
spondents at home and abroad are to be named, to 
assist in perfecting the work ; and it is, at present, 
intended to bring the collection down to the close of 

sixth christian century, 





The theatre-going public will regret to hear that 
Mr. Elton, the actor, was among those who lost their 
lives in the recent wreck of the steam ship Pegasus. 
According to the Morning Post, Mr. Elton was born 
in the year 1794, and educated for a solicitor. He 
first appeared as an actor in London, at the Olympic, 
in 1823; was subsequently engaged at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and many provincial and suburban 
theatres: in 1833 at the Haymarket, and in 1837 at 
Covent Garden, and from that period continued a 
member of the Theatres Royal. From an advertise- 
ment in the daily papers, we learn that Mr. Elton 
has left seven fatherless and motherless children ! 
and that a committee has been formed, Mr. Dickens 
president, for the purpose of arranging a Benefit, and 
receiving subscriptions for their relief and support. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of Deceased British Artists.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, andthe BASILICA of ST. 
P. , near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bouton. Openfrom Ten till Six.—-N.B. AGRAND MACHINE 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn's Service, No. 1, during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

A_LECTURE on AERIAL NAVIGATION, illustrated by 
MODELS ofseveral kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANI- 
CAL FORCE alone, is delivered by Professor Bachhoffner, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Twelve o’Clock; and on the Even- 
ings of the same days at Eight o’Clock. A LECTURE on CHE- 
MISTRY, or on some branch of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by 
Dr. Ryan, daily, at Two o’Clock. The Exhibition of the COLOSSAL 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE, the DIVER and DIVING BELL, 
NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, and the other varied and instructive 
Objects of the Institution, continue as usual. The MICROSCOPE 
daily, at Five o’Clock, and at Ten in the Evening, under the direction 
of Mr. Goddard. Several NEW MODELS and WORKS of ART, 
have lately been placed in the Gallery. Admission, One Shilling. 
Schools, Open Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday 
Evening. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet length, and is 
crowded with rare and interestin, ny of virti. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE 

rtraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 

m the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole pq LY sepeenense, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s, 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 








alf-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Institute or British ARcHITECTS.—July 24.— 
W. Tite, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read 
by Prof. Donaldson, V.P., explanatory of the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the fronts of some houses in 
Belgian towns, erected in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries, illustrated by a numerous collection of 
sketches of decorated fronts of ancient dwelling-houses, 
&c. formed of stone, brick, and wood, in Tournay, 
Mechlin, Antwerp, and Bruges, taken by him during 
a tour last Autumn, 

Mr. Maugham explained the process adopted by 
Mr. C. Payne, the patentee, for the preservation and 
improvement of wood, and other vegetable matters. 

This being the last meeting of the session, the 
chairman addressed the members, and alluded gene- 
rally to the results of the session as having been 
satisfactory ; that many papers of great interest had 
been read at the meetings, and various committees 
had been engaged during the session in the considera- 
tion of topics of an important nature, connected both 
with the practice of architecture in general, and 
the interests of the Institute. He alluded likewise 
to the proposed New Building Act, now before Par- 
liament, as having met with very general opposition, 
but was now referred for revision to three gentlemen, 
two of whom were members of the Institute, and there 
was reason therefore to expect that it would be greatly 
modified and improved ; that the subject had much 
occupied the attention of the Council, who were de- 
sirous of doing everything in their power towards the 
accomplishment of that desirable object. He further 
noticed the increased attention given to the subject 
of Gothic architecture, of which he avowed himself a 
warm admirer, but at the same time considered it 
proper to caution the junior members from being led 
astray by the very strong and unqualified language of 
some writers of the present day on the subject, which 
tended to recommend the exclusive practice of that 
style on all occasions and for all purposes, to the total 





neglect of the classical styles of Greece and Italy, 
which must nevertheless be acknowledged as infi- 
nitely more suitable on many occasions for modern 
purposes. 





Numismatic Soctety.—July 15.—General Anni- 
versary Meeting.—The Annual Report was read, 

The Society has lost by death four Members during 
the past year :—Charles Brooker, Esq., Robert Fox, 
Esq., John Gage Rokewode, Esq., and Benjamin 
Smith, Esq.; and one Honorary Member, Captain 
J.J. F.Hely. The Society has also to regret the 
death of three of its Foreign Associates, all of whom 
were eminently distinguished for their labours in 
numismatic science, or in kindred branches of inquiry. 
They are Mons. Mionnet, Dr. Gesenius, and the 
Chevalier P. O. Bronstedt. 

The name of Theodore Edme Mionnet has been 
associated with the numismata of classical antiquity 
for nearly half a century. He was born in 1770, 
His taste for numismatic investigations developed 
itself even in his boyhood; and in early youth he 
became known to all the amateurs and collectors of 
Paris, as a diligent frequenter of the cabinets of that 
city, and as a numismatist full of promise, from his 
industry, acumen, and acquirements. The reputation 
he thus established gained him the notice of the go- 
vernment of France, and he received an appointment 
in the Cabinet des Médailles, of Paris. He com- 
menced his public career on the 5th of May, 1795; 
and, by a somewhat singular coincidence of dates, 
terminated his duties and his existence on the an- 
niversary of that day, or on the 5th of May, 1842. 
M. Mionnet devoted the whole of this period of forty- 
seven years to the unremitting and assiduous discharge 
of his public functions: and up to the time of his 
death held the office of “ Conservateur Adjoint du 
Cabinet des Médailles et Antiques de la Bibliotheque 
du Roi.” However precious the collection, with the 
conservancy and arrangement of which he was in- 
trusted, its value was enhanced by the use which was 
made of it by M. Mionnet, and the materials which 
he derived from it for the compilation of his labori- 
ous and useful work, the * Description des Médailles 
Antiques,’ in which he has embodied the observations 
and information of a long and eminent numismatic 
life, and has brought together, from a variety of 
sources, a vast mass of important details. The rapid 
growth of the collections under his care, and the ex- 
tension of his plan so as to embrace similar collections, 
of which an account was available, induced M. Mion- 
net to add to his early volumes a still more copious 
supplement. This has injured the unity of the work ; 
and the two parts need to be recast into one whole, 
to render it commodiously accessible to numismatic 
students, This defect in the arrangement was, how- 
ever, the necessary consequence of the great increase 
of new materials ; and the prompt and conscientious 
industry with which M. Mionnet kept pace with the 
progress of discovery, is not the least of the many 
merits which his exertions may justly claim. As it is, 
in its present form, the ‘ Description des Médailles’ 
is a work which is indispensable to the study of the 
numismatic treasures of the ancient classical world. 

Although the researches of Dr. Gesenius were ad- 
dressed principally to critical and philological subjects, 
and especially to the illustration of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, yet he also directed his uncommon learning 
and unwearied perseverance to a collateral branch of 
inquiry, in which numismatic science was an import- 
ant, and, indeed, indispensable auxiliary, the deter- 
mination of the Phenician characters and language. 
Accordingly, in his celebrated work, published at 
Leipsic, in 1837, ‘Scripture Lingueque Pheenicie 
Monumenta,’ his third book treats De Numis Phe- 
niciis; and in the plates accompanying it, he has 
given representations of a number of Pheenician coins, 
of which he has endeavoured to explain the several 
legends in the old Pheenician characters. The latter 
days of his life were in great part devoted to the fur- 
ther elucidation of the same topics, through the media 
of inscriptions and coins: and different dissertations 
on these subjects appeared in the German journals 
from his pen. He was also engaged, at the same 
time, in the completion of his ‘Thesaurus Lin 
Hebraice.’ Dr. Gesenius died in October last, at 
Halle, in the university of which city he had held the 
professorship of Hebrew for thirty-two years. 4 

The Chevalier Peter Olaf Bronstedt was a native 
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of Denmark, and was born in 1780. In 1796 he | reproach which we are ashamed to repeat. We will 


entered the University of Copenhagen, and took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in 1806. Attaching 
himself, with enthusiastic ardour, to the study of Greek 
literature and antiquities, he spent several years after 
leaving the university, in Italy and Greece, cultivat- 
ing the language, and exploring, with indefatigable 
industry and discriminating taste, the monuments of 
the latter country. The results of his travels and re- 
searches were to have been given to the public in eight 
parts, but of these twe only were published. ‘The 
second of these is devoted to an architectural, archzo- 
logical, and historical description of the Parthenon, 
and is a work of great ability and erudition. Besides 
these travels and researches, the Chevalier Bronstcdt 
published a number of minor works, either separately, 
or in the Transactions of different societies, written 
by him in French, German, Italian, and English. 
Amongst the latter, an important disquisition on 
Panathenaic Vases is published in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature. The Chevalier 
Bronstedt was for many ycars absent from his native 
country, engaged in learned and antiquarian investi- 
gations, and sometimes in public affairs, having at 
one time represented the government of Denmark at 
the court of Rome. After his final return to Copen- 
hagen, he was nominated Privy Counsellor of Lega- 
tion, and received the silver cross of the order of the 
Dannebrog. He was also appointed Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Philology and Archeology in the University 
of Copenhagen, Director of the Royal Collection of 
Coins and Medals, and, finally, Rector of the Uni- 
versity. 

The receipts of the past year were 222/. 16s. Gd. ; 
and as there are no outstanding demands against the 
Society, it starts with a clear cash balance in hand of 
551. 4s, 6d. The present subscribing members of 
the Society are 130. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Tvrs. Horticultural Society. 3, p.m. 
TuHuR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Mrs. Hampton's Concert.—This was a pleasant 
meeting held in a private drawing-room, and starred 
by Madame Albertazzi, the Balfes, Mr. John Parry, 
Herr Beerhalter, a very accomplished clarinet-player, 
and Herr Ernst. The: bénéficiaire appears to aspire 
to the mantle of Mrs. Bland and Miss Stephens, as a 
pathetic ballad-singer, and to have given particular 
attention to Irish melody. This is wise: every artist 
moving more easily forward, both as regards himself 
and the public, in proportion as he defines his career. 
Just now, too, national music is becoming an object 
of attention, as the crowds who throng to Mr. Wil- 
son's recitations, and other like entertainments, tes- 
tify. Nothing, however, short of exquisite finish as 
well as feeling, will conduct the national songstress 
to a musical success. Who will attempt a Swiss melody 
now that Stockhausen has left us—or a Provengale 

Malibran being no more? If Mrs. Hamp- 
ton really mean to be the Glorvina of our concerts, 
she must betake herself seriously and severely to 
smooth a rebellious note or two.—To our experiences 
recorded last week, Herr Ernst on this occasion 
added his * Elégie,’ a rich and passionate perform- 
ance in the grand cantabile style. We are informed, 
too, that his playing of chamber-music is of the very 
highest order. More of all this, we hope, next year. 








Sr. James’s THEATRE.—French Plays.—A line or 
two will record the close of the season, and the 
rumour that it has fallen far short of its predecessor 
in profit. A few of the reasons may be given. It 
was too long-drawn; then Mdlle. Plessy failed to 
please, owing to the gentle dulness of her repertory ; 
while Madame Doche—in Paris rated as a beauty, 
and therefore popular, though a poor actress,—was 
found less attractive than our own Nisbetts and 
Stirlings. Further, Vernet was brought hither with- 
out his playmates—ditto Déjazet: Levassor made 
haste to escape from the stage to the piano- 
forte, wisely imagining that his French comic songs 
would form “a feature” in the season, more marked 
than his cleverest personations. As to Bouffé—that 
our audiences have not done their own taste honour by 
flocking to see the greatest actor of his kind, is a 


charge it on the Income-tax, on the distractions of 
the full season—on Repeal, or Rebecca, even, rather 
than confess to such a mortifying want of due feeling 
and appreciation for Genius. Our summary might 
be “improved,” we think, to good effect by the 
manager, should he count upon recommencing his 
career in 1844, 





Progress of Lotteries.—Five splendid painti 
posed of in eight hundred shares at Five Shilling ot 4 
drawing to take place on the same principle as the Art 
Union. To be seen at the —— Cigar Divan, — where 
shares may be obtained. 

Annual sale, by way of lot. Messrs. —— & Co., in ten: 
their grateful acknowledgments for the liberal manner 
were supported last year, most respectfully solicit the patron- 
age of the public on the present occasion, assuring them that 
they have nearly doubled the amount of prizes this Year, 
A prize will be attached toevery ticket. Single ticket Five 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences, July.—M. Peligot read 
a paper on the chemical combinations of tea. M. 
Peligot states that tea contains essential principles of 
nutrition, far exceeding in importance its stimulating 
properties, and shows that, as a stimulant, tea is in 
every respect a desirable article of habitual use. One 
of his experiments on the nutritive qualities of tea, as 
compared with those of soup, was by no means in 
favour of the latter. The most remarkable products 
of tea are—lIst, the tannin, or astringent property ; 
2nd, an essential oil to which it owes its aroma, and 
which has a great influence on its price in commerce ; 
and 3rd, a substance rich in azote and erystallizable, 
called theine, which is alao met with in coffee, and is 
frequently called cafeine. Independently of these 
three substances, there are eleven others of less im- 
portance, which enter more or less into the composition 
of tea of ull the kinds imported into Europe. What 
was most essential, as regards the chemical and hy- 
gienic character of the plant, was to ascertain the 
exact proportion of the azoted principles which it 
contains. M. Peligot began by determining the total 
amount of azote in tea, and finished by finding that 
it was from 20 to 30 per cent. greater than in any 
other kind of vegetable. M. Peligot states that by 
reason of this quantity of azote, and the existence of 
caseine in the tea-leaf, it is a true aliment.—A letter 
was received from Dr. Briére de Boismont, on the 
subject of the paper read in the last sitting, by M. 
Moreau de Jonnés, relative to the number of insane 
persons in France, and the causes of their insanity. 
—A report was made on a communication by M. 
Siret relative to a powder of his invention for the 
disinfection of organic and other matter, and pre- 
venting the putrid emanations which are so dangerous 
to health, as well as offensive to all ideas of clean- 
liness. The report was favourable to the invention. 

Trwel!.—\ have been for some years a reader of the Alhe- 
neum, and believe its criticisms to be as able, honest, and 
free, as any Review in the kingdom. Permit me, however, 
to draw your attention to the fact of your having, in a 
notice of a collection of poems, entitled ‘ Irwell,’ given a 
specimen of the author's imagination, by quoting half a line 
| from the book, accompanied with an interpretation of its 
| meaning which the author never intended it to bear. 
| ** Fuge candelabrum, with its thousand lights,” you repre- 
| sent as being applied to the starry heavens. There is no 
| mention of stars in the piece, and I am at a loss to under- 
stand how you can twist such a meaning out of it. Give it 
a second reading, and you will perceive that the effect of a 
cloudless sunset on the ocean is alluded to, and as producing 
an appearance which is compared to a huge candelabrum 
illuming the depths of the waters. I do not carp at your 
criticism, believing you to be always honest in the opinions 
you express, but I believe, in this particular instance of the 
half line quoted, with the interpretation rendered by you, 
| that you have hardly acted fairly to yours, &c. 

Tue Avtuor. 

[Assuming this statement to be correct, it is the 
** cloudless sunset,” and not * the starry sky,” which is 
compared to “the huge candelabrum with its thou- 
sand lights,"—a distinction without a difference, so 
far as our criticism is concerned; but we are quite 
willing that the author should have the benefit, if 
any, of his explanation. ] 

Electrotype.—At the last meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Society, some beautiful specimens of the appli- 
cation ofthe Electrotype process to vegetation were 
exhibited by Messrs. Elkington, of Regent-strect. 
Upon the surface of leaves a deposit of copper was 
thrown down, so as to form a perfect representation 
in metal of the surface of the foliage. Since that 
time we have been favoured by Messrs. Elkington 
with a sight of other leaves coated with gold and sil- 
ver as well as copper. Among these were a Pelar- 
gonium-leaf, having all its glandular hairs preserved 
with admirable precision ; an ear of Wheat; a leaf 
of Fennel; a Fern, with its fructification ; a shoot of 
the Furze-bush, and an insect (a Carabus), with 
every part of it encrusted with the metallic deposit. 
In our opinion this opens quite a new view and most 
interesting field to the application of the Electrotype 
process. —Gardeners’ Chronicle, 














shillings and Sixpence. List of a few of the Prizes in the 
catalogue for 1843: the grand Coronation picture of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Proof impression, &c. Graves 
& Company’s grand historical picture of the Coronation, &e, 
A gentleman’s elegant writing desk, value 2/. 12s. 6d., ladies’ 
writing desks and dressing cases in great variety, Heath's 
Picturesque Annual for 1843, the Book of Beauty for 1843, 
ll. Is., the Keepsake for 1843, lJ. ls., gentleman's portable 
dressing case, fitted up complete, 12. 11s. 6d., &c. 
Edinburgh. Sch for the disposal of the magnifi 


historical picture of —— &c. Five hundred shares, one 
Guinea each ; one hundred and one prizes, or one prize for 
every five tickets, 

The power of Oil to allay the violence of Waves,— 
The existence of this property in oil has been so often 
asserted, that a commission was lately appointed by the 
Royal Institute of the Pays Bas to make experiments 
on the subject:—“ The Commission assembled at 
Zandvoort, on the shore of the North Sea. Some of 
them proceeded a short distance from the shore, in 
order to pour the oil upon the water, and observe the 
results; the others remaining on land, and not 
knowing either at what moment or how many times 
the oil was poured out, were to keep their eyes fixed 
on the waves, which rolled from the boat towards the 
shore; by these means, their opinion, exempt from 
all influence, might be considered as so much the more 
impartial. The wind was south-west, and of moderate 
force; the quantity of oil poured out at four different 
times, namely, at 43, 45, 50, and 54 minutes past 
nine o’clock, amounted to 15 litres (upwards of 3 
imperial gallons); the tide was flowing, and would 
not reach its full height till 21 minutes past eleven 
o'clock. The Commissioners who remained on the 
shore not having remarked any effect which could be 
ascribed to the effusion of the oil, and the same thing 
being the case with those engaged in pouring it, we 
might already consider the question, if oil poured at 
a little distance from our piers could protect them 
from the fury of the waves, as answered in the 
negative. Nevertheless, the Commissioners thought 
it incumbent upon them to make a second trial ata 
somewhat greater distance from the shore. Two of 
them were rowed beyond the rocks, and then cast 
anchor. The distance was calculated by the boatmen 
at 300 yards; the sounding line indicated a depth of 
about three yards; and the waves were rolling con- 
siderably. More than the half of 15 litres of oil was 
poured out in the space of five minutes (from 15 to 
10 minutes before 12 o’clock), and the Commissioners 
did not observe the slightest effect in relation to the 
object of their mission. They saw the oil swimming 
on the surface of the water, partly united in spots of 
an irregular form, partly extended and forming & 
pellicle, and partly mingling with the foam of the 
waves, and sharing in their oscillatory movements. 
When returning to the shore, at the moment of pass- 
ing the rocks, the Commissioners caused the rest of 
the oil to be poured on the water, and they can 
testify that it had no effect in diminishing the motion 
of the waves, for they were many times abundantly 
sprinkled with the spray. It is unnecessary to add, 
that those who remained on land had remarked 
nothing at all which could be attributed to the effusion 
of the oil. After all that has been said and written 
on this subject, the Commissioners are astonished at 
the negative result of their experiments, and, limiting 
themselves to the account of them, they add no 
observations. They believe themselves, however, 
authorized to assert, as their personal opinion, that 
the idea of protecting our piers by means of oil, isnot 
a happy one. 








ToConresronDENTs.—G.—Taste—A Sculptor—A Constant 
Reader (Bath)—A Constant Reader (Portsmouth) —R. A.B. 
—received. . 

We had the folly last week to publish Messrs. Orr & Co.'s 
letter, and on the strength of this, we suppose, Dr. Car- 
penter now “ asserts his individual claim to a hearing. At 
this rate every criticism would give rise to a volume of con- 
troversy: we therefore decline all further discussion. 





Errata.—P. 671, col. 1, for ‘* much safer than in any parts 
of the continent,” read, much safer than in many parts 
the continent; p. 672, col. 1, ‘* Cloddeaugh’s” should be 
Claddeaugh’s ; col. 2, ** Elphim” Elphin. 
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TNFIRMARY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
POOR afflicted with FISTULA, and other Diseases of the 
Rectum, 38, Charter House-sq 
President—The Rt. Hon. JOHN ‘HUMPHERY, M.P. Lord Mayor. 
M gy oe 


’ General | Pereira 
Poe Right Horr tice Denn nman | W. Copeland, Esq., Alder- 
The Lord Chief Justice Tindal 
Hon. Mr. Ly Patteson Thomas Keily, Esq., Aldermen 
Ietarles Fo - foamy Ake mg , Esq., Alderman 
A Si ames ies veral rail Maclean, |John fae hy - 
eB 


Hi 
wre L. Lush- | Lewis Lo 
KCB. is = Toh ce Monermes, Esq.,M 
gion’ Pirie, Bart. Alderman | Thomas Gage Sebright, — 
Sir C. Marshall, Alderman 
menses IORI HOWELL, Esq. 9 Regent-street, and Rutland 


Surgeon—FREDERICK SALMON, M.R.C.S,, 12, Old Broad- 


Meeti of a held at the London 
we “Tavern, on Wednesday, the 12th of April, 1843, 
JOHN vous, Esk. hy P. in the chair. 


REPO 
On this, bod  Savent Anniversary OF the Soupietion of the Ln 
firmary, you f the trust re 

in them, are to oye vy earnest Sesize that the ublic 
should be made acquainted (so far at least as they can be, within 
the brief limits of an Annual Report), with the nature of its ob- 
jects and the extent o its usefulness : for they are wee assured 
of two truths—first, that in proportion as the Char 
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more generally knows. its revenues cannot fail to a greatly in- 
creased ; seco . that as the sphere of its operations is en- 
larged, so one a field of misery and disease, must, of a cer- 
tainty, be narrowed and reduc 
The sufferings to which the Institution extends its healing 
hand, affect its victims with an unusual degree of mental and 
physical depression. It is a lamentable fact, which every day's 
experience verifies, that those who labour under these distress- 
ing diseases, frequently conceal their affliction, even from their 
dearest friends, until their disorders which, if treated in an 
earlier stage, might have admitted of a safe and certain cure, 
have progressed to lingering wretchedness, terminating only in 
the grave. Neither is this false sensibility confined by any 
means to the wealthier portions of society ; on the contrary, its 
prevalence among the poor, engenders on their parts an insuper- 
able repugnance to seek relief at our general Public Hospitals. 
‘and it is no detraction from the merits of those excellent Insti- 
tutions to say, that amidst the many more obtrusive shapes of 
human su — and agony constantly seeking a refuge within 
their walls, sufficient attention can scarcely bestowed on 
slow and shelahion ills like these, which have often been the 
} #- growth of years, and are frequently in their cure the 
iy work of months. 
It was to remedy this serious defect ; to afford to the Poor 
afficted with such diseases an Asylum which, in its name, and 
ey plain pretensions, should invite their “confidence, until 
mn too don empirics, who at once 
depoled them of their hard earnings, and, by unskilful treat- 
bed them of their chances of recovery; it was to do 
thus pope y to the extent of its then most feeble means, that in 
ar Soe this Institution was founded in one small incom- 
mber. Since that period, ‘'wo Thousand One Hun- 
dred ont Pitty. foar Poor have sought relief. Barely four years 
ago, the present Establishment, containing fourteen beds, was 
+ yet in = rd = seven Hundred Patients, all re- 
quiring Operative Si ry, have been received; and your Com- 
have the boned elt satisfaction of adding, that in no in- 
—_ out of this great amount, has any fatal consequence 


“That ‘all this relief has been afforded, and all this good accom- 
plished, with the utmost regard to economy and prudence in 
the management of the Charity, i is sufficiently shown by the 
pm oy of its annual CS which has been less 

red and Fifty Pounds. That the Infirmary 
wlicits investigation and inquiry, is manifest from its practice 


ai 





ae aie 


ue . or can be, exercis 
oot of Patients, is evidenced by the fact, that suffering and 
necessity are the only credentials = a licant need prefer. 

That its worth is gratefully and de t by those who have 
the benefits it affords, ved in a very marked 

striking manner, by the fords, fp of 3 an Auxiliary Society, 

nd entirely supported, by those who have been re- 





Your Committee venture to a,cuyress a hope, that the example 
in this noble and a fcting mark of tes, wl felt by 

| ened for the afflictions of their fellow-creatures, will not be 
erich. They trust that when they appeal as they 
now 0, to. all who have any cause fer bearin ing grateful hearts 
within their breasts, to lend some aid towards extending the 
of this Infirmary to hundreds, whom it is unable to 
lor want of room, and cane to assist for want of funds, 


a not make appeal in 
rudge upon the bench, the ‘Advocate in his ons of mote. 
Legislator in parliament, the Scholar in his S 
Painter at his easel, the Clerk at his desk, the Ghesmeker at na 
last, the Weaver at his loom, the poor young Sempstress in her 
many hours of dail ytabeer, and her scanty share of rest, all in 
e to be stricken down by these diseases, 
which have no fixed place in the great t social scale; but are the 
common lot of all, though aggravated toan immense extent by 
poverty and want. t no man sitting in a hich place, say 
are the unseemly visitations of the poor, and I am safe,” 
for eer? day's experience shows, that cuty apparel covers 
amore ee as omen - the pareStest clothing. Newbee 
Heaven, for its own wise pur: rposes, inflicts a evils every heer. 
no intemperance or vice has called them into being. 

We oall, do well to remember, that the great Teacher of 
ind Benevolence did not disdain to lay his ere right 

hand upon the  foulest leprosy, but sought it out and healed it. 
anked God that he was not like untoother men, 
bat men of a Sener leaven thank Him that they are, and that 
how they are; and they do not turn away with a nice 

rom an affliction they cannot brook to hear named to- 
day, but which they may be doomed to bear in all its bitterness 


Conimittee have at satisfaction in announcing the 
wry Festival on the Tibor Mey v Major-General Sir) Law Lush: 
ingt on, K.C.B 3 Chair: y, Major-Ge: ir - 
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OFA ens: vseeveeeesess 10 100) Windsor, H.T. Esa. = 22 
Markwell, W. Esq. S 8 ~ 11 
Musgrove, J. Esq. ‘Ala. Mn 4 5 5 FES 4. er . 2 
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Every Subscriber of One Guinea annually is entitled to the 
admission of two out-patients during the ye 
donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a L ife 1 Subscriber, and 
entitles the donor to two out- -patients every ye 
A Subscriber of Ten Guineas in one sum, ana One Guinea 
annually, is entitled to one in and two out-patients every year. 
A Subscriber of T wenty Guineas at once, or in separate sums, 
of Ten Guineas each, is a Life Governor, and entitled to the 
admission of two in and four out- patients every year 
The following form of Bequest is recommended to those 
charitable individuals who may feel disposed to assist the In- 
firmary by 3 
I give and bequeath out of. such part of my perso nal Estate as may 
lawfully be applied for that purjose, the sum ¢ ‘Infirmary 
for the Relief of the Poor afflicted with l'istula, and other Dis- 
eases of the Rectum,’ established in London, which sum shall be for 
the use and benefit of the said Infirmary; and the receipt cf the person 
who shall be Treasurer thereof at the time when the mee Legacy is paid, 
shall be a good discharge tomy Executcrs for the sa 
ubscriptions will be thankful received by the Treasurec; 
at the Banking Houses of Jones, Leva Co.; Barnard pe 
dale & Co.; and Messrs. Ransom, Pall in Fast ist the Huno- 
rary Secretary; or by the Collector, Mr. W Jarben, 20, 
Great Mariboccugh-strect. 
By order, W. B. OGDEN, Hon. Sec. 
8, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, handsomely printed 
royal — numerous Iustrati tions, N, 


Or THE GBOMETRIC PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY 
ANALYZED. By R. Y, 
Werdaaiics Painter > the Queen, Edinburgh. 


Also, lately published, by the same Author, 


I. 
The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 


mony of Form. In} vol. royal 4to. with 18 Engravings. 15s. 


Il. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations, &c. With 8 coloured Diagrams. The 
4th edition. 7s. 

pl ag Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 


HE HOME TREASURY OF BOOKS, 
PICTURES, TOYS, &c., PURPOSED to 
CULTIVATE the FEELINGS, AFFECTIONS, 
SYMPATHIES, and TASTE of CHILDREN. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EDITED BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Works now ready . 
BIBLE Ma — TRADITIONAL NURSERY 





aie 5 ti SONGS, 2 Ew 
HO IN. PICTURE 
4s. th iss 4s. 6d. = 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE RED RIDING SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
HOOD, WITH 4 NEW ORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
PICTURES. Ic 
3s. 6d. AND lA 
2s. 2s. 6d. 


Works in preparation: 


FESRLATED PASTIME, BOX OF TERRA COTTA 
WITH NUMEROUS BRICKS, GEOMETRI- 
PATTERNS. CALLY MADE. 

10s. Gd. AND 
UPWARDS. 
BALLAD OF Prat! cae, 
WITH FOUR EW 
PI CTURES. 
3s. = AND 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
WITH oats NEW 
PICTURES, 
3s. Hh AND 
2s, 


LONDON; J, CUNDALL; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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¢ New y Edition 0 


ME; MUR RRAY" Ss HAND- BOOK for 
SOUTHERN GERMANY is NOW READY. 
= Murray, Atvomarie-street. 
st published, price 2s 
UMMERLY'S DAYS’ EXCURSIONS ous 
OF LONDON, to ERITH, COBHAM, and ROCHESTER, 
reprinted from the ATHEN2UM of 1842, With Maps and Illus- 


trations. 
Mosinee George Bell, 186, Fleet-sireet. 
T# E PATRIARCH | : ll Onat TRADITION: 
in Tee Books ; and rT Poe 
the Rev. CHAD GASCOYNE, M. a 


mickletn, Gloucestershire. 1 vol, 8v0. 3s, Gd. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 


DUCATION and PARENTAL EXAMPLE, 
a POEM. 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lately published, by the same Author 
2. The Village Church. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
3. The Phy lactery. Post 8vo. 5s, cloth. 
London: a i & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
ortly will be published, 
HRISTOPHER NORTH in his SPORTING 
JACKET, a full-length Portrait, En raved Wacstarr, 
from a Painting by Tuomas Dunc Au mR SA Bise of Print, 
villians ‘blackwood & Sonat Edinburgh and 92, Poll Mall, 
London; and F. G. Moon, Publisher uh apd 92. Poll Mall, 
needle-street. 


“Will be ready on beer pod ae of August, in | vol. fcap. 


PR ACTICAL ‘MANUAL of ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM; containing an Exposition of the Methods 
employed in producing the Magnetic Phenomena, with its Ap- 
plication to the Treatment and Cure of Diseases. ‘Translated 
from the Second Edition of “TESTE.” Dedicated, with per- 
mission, to Jonn ELLiotson. M.D. F. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


EW MUSIC.—FOUR SONGS, &c., with 


Piano Accompaniment. 1. The Prince's Lg = my 
Loch Leven (on the occasion of her wteid mont 
Robin Grae 























‘Albert visiting Scotland)—3. Little Cupid-4 
revised, and a 2ndand 3rd Part added to the music. By J. 
The whole in one cover, 5#.; or separately, Is. 6d. each. 

Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London; Wood & Co. Water- 
loo-place, Edinburgh. 


TALE OF THE COAST GUARD. 
Will be puttiched wy with the Magazines, on the Ist of August, 


VIL. illustrated, price 1s. 
HE SMUGGLER S: 
By FRANCIS HIGUINSON: Eee Lh Royal 
y 3INSON, Esq., cutepant, | f Le . 
The Sixth Number, completin + First V be _ 
On the ist of August, with the Monthly Part and. ties, 
will be published, in boards, price 7s. 
The First Valine of THE SmuGGLERs, complete. 
All persons desirous of possessing entire copies are requested 
to ane early giection to their respective Bookse 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London ; and: can be ob- 
tained of all Bdcksellere. 


CHANTING, 


Just published 
(GREGORIAN and OTH ER ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL CHANTS, adapted to the Psalter and Canticles, 
on pointed to be sung in Churches. 
bis Work contains, 1. The Eight Gregorian, Tones, with their 
several endings—2. A variety of the same Tones harmoviz 
for four voices, but so as to preserve unaltered the original melo- 
ies—3. Miscellaneous Chants—4. The Versicles an: nses 
from ‘Tallis’s Cathedral Service. An allowance made to Clergy- 
men ee me Qaantes 
Burns. 17, Lortepe-cteoet. 
om may be 


Of w had, 
A Catalogue of Works on Church Music, &c, 


es P 850 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, 

ow ready, price 18s., elegantly bound T ED LO gilt ed 

OL. Il. of the ILLUSTRA NDON 
NEWS. Itis with no small d — a a the Proprie- 

tors of the InLustratep Lonpow News announce the com- 

pletion of the second volume of their me: » containing 850 
Superb Engravings, illustrative of the Fine Arts, Literature, 
Poetry, History, the Drama, and all the important events of the 
last six months. 

e immense and rapidly increasing cieguiation of this unique 
and comprehensive Journal stamps it with the approval of the 
Pty families of the empire as the best weekly newspaper 
) 

« The ip.vsyearee Lonpon News is published ery 
week ite price 6d. Stamped, and contains all the News A 
week. illustrated by 30 Splendid Engravings in each num’ 

__ Of ice, 198, Strand. 














EL EMENTARY WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS OR YOUNG PERSONS, 


I. 
RS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 
end of the Reign of William the Fourth, with Conversations at 
the end of each Chapter. 10th edition,'with numerous Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


It. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Conquest of Gaul bg Saline Cesar, to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe, with Conversations at the end of Peach Chapter. 
Sth edition, with namerous Woodcuts. 2 vols. i2mo. 12s. 

le 
BERTHA'S JOURNAL daring a VISIT to her 


UNCLE in ENGLAND; witha Variety o = algoesting and In- 
structive Information. 5th — 12mo. 7 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. 5th edition, 18mo. 3¢ 
Vv. 


NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG PER- 
rip DON Wie Weooucers, temo ofthe Year. By Mrs. 


SKETCHES of HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
and ART; Letters fro’ y to a Younger Sister. By 
CATHERINE MEAT. 3nd. edition’ 2 vols. 12mo. 175, 

ho Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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Second edition, price 4s. 6d. 
TENOGRAPHY, or an Eas 


System of Short-hand for Schools and Self-Instructors, b; OF 
which the greatest expedition in writing is completel: Xi fect 
with a positive conten of reading the notes at any distance of 
time. By E- NTON, late of Trinity Hall, Camb 

London: old by Simpkin & Marshall; also by the ‘Author, at 
the Scholastic Agency 7 Office, 20, Soho-square. 


NEW WORK ON PATENTS. 
OLOGY ; including aGeneral Just published, price 5s. 

of the a Ki om 3 3 A. special rotgrence 

eye of the Human 


THE INTELLECTUAL METHOD. 
Now sendy, in gi ame ome, ao o-6 oe with 300 Engravings, and 


d Baperi 
ARTIN'S “TLL STRATED 'N NATURAL 
LOSOPHY : a Manual of Motes Gelqnee la all its 
of te at ai"talsa” of she iret iportance the bdu- 


and Practical 











This day is published, 


ice 5s. with magards < ¢ 150 beautiful 
lustratioi 


SiC the First Par 


as . HE INVENTOR’S MANUAL: a Familiar 
VCOP EON. of SAY SCIENC ™ and Practical Treatise of the Law of Patents for Inventions. 
D. The object of this work is to furnish to Inventors and others 
interested in Patent Property, such an exposition of this branch 
of the law as may enable them, without entering into details 
merely technical, to acquire a paowledge ofthe nature and ex- 
tent of the rights it confers, and the remedies provided for per 
infringement. With this view considerable pains have 
taken to. oat the subject « of the perplexity which has hitherto 
to most of those chiefly interested 


to thet 
the PO) 


~ bere are 
1. vpgep Bee ene e mutek es PHILOSO- 


GY. ce 45. 
2. BOTANY. Price 4s. 4. HOROLOGY and ASTRO- 
NOMY. ice 4s. “. 

The Tilnstvetions, mentioned above are m.. ose prepared by 
M. Milne Pawaeee for his ‘Cours Elémentaire d'Histoire Natu- 
relle,” used j in the various French Colleges. 

ndon: Wm. S. Orr & Co., Paternoster-row; and W. & R. 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 





in it. 


Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn ; and at the Office 
for Patents, 20, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 








BY ROYAL AUTHORITY. 
This day, price 2/. 2s.; Large Paper, 4/. 4s. 


MEMORIAL OF THE 


ROYAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND 


In 1842. 


By SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart., 
Author of the ‘ Morayshire Floods,’ &c. &c. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand; A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; and Joun Cummrtne, Dublin. 
A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL BY LE SAGE. 


THE STORY TELLER 


For AUGUST, price One Shilling, 
Edited by ROBERT BELL, Esq., 


Amongst a variety of Interesting Papers, will contain a POSTHUMOUS NOVEL by LE SAGE, intended as an episode 
in GIL BLAS, with the History of its discovery, and an examination of its claims to authenticity. 


*,* Tue Story Teiier, Vol. L., is now ready, price 8s., containing Tales, &c. from almost every available source— 
Chinese, Spanish, Russian, German, Italian, French, Scotch, "Irish, English.—*‘ For cheapness, variety, and sterling litera- 
ture, the ‘Story Teller’ has no parallel.” e 








London: CunntncHaM & Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square; and all Booksellers. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


I. ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 
VOLUME THE THIRD is just completed, price 11. 8s. 
CONTAINING 


ROB ROY anno THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, 


With ELeven Steel, and One Hunprep and Tairty Wood Engravings. 








Also complete, 
VOLUME THE SECOND, price 1l. 8s. 
CONTAINING 


THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, anv OLD MORTALITY, 


With ELeven Steel, and nearly Two Hunprep Wood Engravings. 


AND 
VOLUME THE FIRST, price 1l. 8s. 
CONTAINING 
WAVERLEY ann GUY MANNERING, 
With Ten Steel, and Two Hunprep Wood Engravings. 
RLEY—GUY MANNERING—THE ANTIQUARY—BLACK DWARF—and OLD MORTALITY—ROB 


WAVE 
ROY—and THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, are done up as separate Novels, in green cloth gilt, forming Six hand- 
some Volumes, price 15s. each. 


II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


82 Numbers and 20 Parts of this issue are published. 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR is now complete, price 1s. 4d. 


Ill. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
By Str Water Scort. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH 
Is also ready, with Plates and Maps. 


Rosert CaDELL, Edinburgh; Houtston & StonEmay, London. 


DISCOVERIES ON THE 





R. BENTLEY HAS  FUST PURE 


THE asada “4 NEW WORKS; 


1 vol. 8vo. with Ma by Arro 
NORTH ayty rnith, 


EFFECTED BY COMPANY: daring the ¥ THE "BODBONS 
a 
By T THOMAS BIMPSO = 

i. 

vols. post 8v: 
By th yo ry ENGL A iy arracué, 
e r 
y uthor o: _s tate ok orn Sayings and Doings of 


1m, 
2 vols. 8vo. with fad ite eee 1 P. 
i ‘ortral ol 
LETTERS OF Ho RACE WALPOLES” ** 
RL OF OrForp. 
TO SIR HORACE MANN: H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
Bn from the year nd to ta. 
inted from Origii 
Concluding Seri i - 
1v. 
In 3 yols. 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHI YY of Russia, 
By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 


2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CON ARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Req, 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
or one. rt of England under the Houses of Nassau and 


ALSO, JUST READY: 


I. 
New Work by the Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ « The Spy,’ 
* The Jack O’ Lantern,’ Sc. 
In3 A oe poste 8vo. 
HUTTE K NOLL; a Romance, 
By J. PENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


THE 


In3 ate post 8v 
THE BUSBY BODY; a Novel. 
Mihond Bentley, New oy ye 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majest 





The following Periodical Works, f apaver. % 
ine publish ed by Charles ‘Knight & C oa ene 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXI, 
(New Series,) price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: Part LV., (containing 
Snansrene, a Biograpby, Part 1X., concluding the Work,) 
pri 6d, 


KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION of a 
Vol. VII., bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. To be 
pleted in Ten Volumes. Pub’ ished also in Weekly Nomber, 
each containing a separate Play, price 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reien or Geores III., Part XXXI., super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 

LONDON, Part XXIX., price ls. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, Part CXXVI., price 1s. 67. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
Part VII., price ls. To be a gee in Twenty-five Parts. Pub- 
lished also in Weekly oo e 3d. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: Se aeenanee. By C. Ksroxr. 
Being the Eighth and concluding Volume ofthe Prevents 
Sa#aksegere. In cloth, uniform ag the Work, Price i. 


Ree 

THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Vol. XXVI., including 
from Uncutatato WAcgs. In cloth boards, price 7s, 6d. 

KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION of SH 
Vol. VIII., containing Hamlet, Cymbeline, and Othello. Demy 
&vo. price 10s, 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION, in its various 
Social and Economical Reietions, # from the © (Beginning ofthe of the 
Pinstoomth ents ury to the Present Time. Porter, Esq. 

ILL, containing Meee a Accumulation, 
foral Pr Ln and Colosies and Foreign Dependencies, in 
deny Te 8vo. clot! 
e Third Volume, now completed, furnishes ome 














guleien Information to the preceding Volumes, 
los. The previous volumes are 7s. 6d. each, or the com 
ver yh , 48. 
REEMASONS' and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall yaa 
jon. 
d for all objects 
Lite ss CRANE EN in all all the! hyanches os an fen a x 
and Pr furnished 
f SOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 
Nozze 
New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, Pr 
Francis Warde Dire 
Jobn.' W cheter, wD: 24, Bro Brook-stréet, Ph ysician. by 
1 Charter, and i tituted as to afford the 
te E Acsuranes ‘ip their fullest ‘extent to Policy- Cnr + One 
lion, besides_an ted Premium of Three ‘i 
~ Fi fiv ve” Thousand, an and an Annual Revenue, ey from 
last declared aver ed 37 pe! r cent. on the 
a. oa. The ' peat spenepell ion of profits w will be 4 
oy conereng to the number of annual premiums 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. —Insurances eagles’ Loney Fire all 
the same, and vous Steadings, at the lowest rates of 
«Prospectuses to the risk. bles of Rates, ands 8 full Lista 
on application to Messrs. d, Resident Rica 
to the Actuary, Mr. 
the Board a4 New Bank Buildings; ore be h ING. ‘netual 


7 
published, with a complete Index: price of the Third volume 
Lcdeeto-ctesct, July 26, 1843. 
on 
ta secure CONTI GENT R REVERSIONS, qe Loans LT 9 
BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
Sir Peter Lai » Ald » the ard. 
ir Peter Laurie, erman. mira of te an 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Institution is inco! Sa 
bined with perfect won ia a fally su 
Premiums alone, 0 -two Thousand Poun 
December, 1844; and persons who now insure will a 
eS 3 W ture if 
Mall East, on Private Country Mansions, Furni 
rectors, & ho ll responsible Partners, m 
ors, &c. whoare a ; spor a 
Mall East. 
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TAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 


'Y OFFICE, 


2, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 


 Berie’ Ses. Chairman. 
nth, Chairma: 
7 iot Macnaghten, o- 














ofall kinds are granted by this 


n. Esq. 
Robert ter, Willia Sep, 
Boer race Chica oe a a Bag 4 
or oc 
Baward Lee, e ste GAPITAL, 600,000 a 
ma: at this 
att on terms 2 A iow 2 as ) consistent = secarity. 
Age. | 3% | 40 50 60 
£.8.4.\£. 8. £. A d. 
parma 44 51459145514 
Endowments for Ra and existing children, > Anouities 


usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
e firs 
——— JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





WEST 


tm 


an addition, ed 
the Premiums receive: 


rein. 
peas FTHS, 
ng the 
divided amo ‘ahich 


the aivis 
the 


nium, or by adding to the Policy 


ht 
brs hei (ater tw of the os 


on the gverage to . "PER CENT. 
was made to all Policies entitled to 


or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
Assured at intervals of five years; and all 
h two payments have been pt 


Prone “respectively allotted may be received by 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annua’ 


MINSTER 


d GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION. 
At . WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
7, King-street, Covent-garden 
A DIVIDEND. “Or E PROFITS OF sritts gocieTy 
WAS DECLARED ON THE ist JANUARY, 1842, by which 


on 


e, participate 


the 
Pre- 
an equivalent reversionary 


mii AliPersons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 


jet; 
“ti. BROWNE, Actuary. — 





an annual wae ion of 


fevion of three-fourths of 





blowing ‘table will show the 


L ry declared on the 10th of M 
on that day paid six annual premium: 


T]NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1, KING i Heory Wile, Kel LONDON. 


Directors—S' L.S. Chairman, 
Join Stewart, dt M.P. rman. 
Major-Gen, as me. Armetrong,| Wi William fem Kilburn, Eta 
CB. K.C.T. & aa. | Francis | hten, 
re aw, arles Otway Ma X34 
pt; Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saun: de 
hwood Bruce, Esq. | James — 'Theeeen, Esq. 
Ellis Ly —h Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
_ urrie. 


Esq. M. 
its principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
assets 


ts and liabilities, and a 


the profits among the qoaused, - admitted 
to offer great ai Conteuees especially to those parti 
wat to soeespriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 


who may 


result of the last division of 
~ A mm, to all persons who 











Age 
— Date of Sum Original | Rotul 
aaa Policy. | Assured. | Premium,’ | Pr omnia. 
issued. | | 
| | 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8| £913 4 
30 On or 1,000 484) 1242 
40 before 10th} 1/000 3110 0 1515 0 
50 ssa. 1,000 4215 0/ 21 7 6 
60 » 1,000 6611 8| 33 510 
(By order of the Board) 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 








thy? NORTH OF SCOT 
COMPANY, 1, Moorgate-street, (ee 
Board of Dir. 
John Maveromble, Esq. 
George G. Anderson, Esq. 
James Farquhar, Esq. 
Peter Learie ~s 
rt 






Cc 







A 
Oftcers—Seth Thomson, M. 
CoasGernrie, Esq. ; Co 









The a. of this Co 
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afixed per centage. 
Loans are granted u 





msulting Physician, Ed. J.Sey 
ievors— Messrs. Jobnston n, Fa 
ers—The Union Bank o' 


SSURANCES, Annuities, and Loansare granted 


—e LIFE ASSURANCE 
na 


Eneas Mackintosh, ms... 


harles R. M‘Gri ons 


ames S Ihomnsey, y. 
Alexander Rogers, | Esq. 


ow Ross, Esq. 

D,; Patrick Black, M.D.; 
mour, M.D. 
uhar & Leech. 
London. 

exceeds 850 in number. 


Healthy lives of all classes are assured in capital sums or re- 
vesionary annuities at very moderate rates. 

The assured of the participation class reap the whole profit 
oftheir premium fund, and are eas ty by the proprietary 








upon 
be further secured by policies to ~ 
Annual Premium “- the ea ” _ 
Age. 20 | 






1 security, to 
promted paar the Company. 
to assure 1001. ne death: 

™ 








£1 STTeeT Tas i 






$i. & 19 11} 35 
LEX. EDMOND, Sec. 








ELICAN 







LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
im 70, Lombard-street, Fan a. Charing-cross. —Established 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE, cP ITY and Lo gy ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26, Co: London. —Capital, .—Empowered 
by a — e 

—T. LAMIE MUBRAY. & 
John Eiljotson, hs D, F.R.S. goer ® Lungley, Esa 
Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. wson, 
H. Gordon, Seat Tabor, 





Joseph Thempete 

Auditors—Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves, A.M. F.R.S, 
ctuary—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, E . FR. 

The superior advantages to those Assured with this Society 

will o best understood by a comparison of its principles and a 

reference to ‘the oat Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five 

















years’ standing, viz. 
Policy Annual | Bonus Cash Premium 
Entry No. |Ase Sum Premium.) add Bonus. reduced, 
££ 8. d\ £8. d.|\£ 5. d.\| £ 8 a. 
1837 | 39 | 59 | 1000 | 67 8 4/132 14 6 | 5819 9 819 4 
1838 | 114 | 56 | 3000 1175 15 296 9 7 \123 0 6 169 7 








Policies now entered spon @ ntitled to participation in next 
Annual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums paid can be bor- 
rowed by the assured without loss o' olicy 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
AN: 1, Princes-street, Bonk. Lenten, 


is a... Fy of Parliament. 
‘, ind cap. 9), and is so constitu ‘o afford the benefits of 

ife Assurance in their fullest extent ‘te Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offe: y other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan. and its claim to 474° preference and “po have been 
pro 


success. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lines, 3 by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 

at com a Proreny in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realize ke, for instance b cose of a person atthe ite 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5L . to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become = = possessed of a be 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of BIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 

re. us, by the exertion ¢ a vere alls 8! ight degree of pocaeny 
snc, indeed, as can scarcely be 














OLD WATER CURE. — The HYDRO- 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, at Stanstead Bury House, 
near Hertford, is now in full o; bf. ett ith baths of eve 
description. ‘The place Ly L, tful, situated on s, hill o 
for its salubrity, with 16 acres easure-ground, and the 
water, walks, and drives ri. -¥, Pee Seoctes Mr. Weiss, is 
thus referred to in Capt. Claridge’s :—"* The provaient 
pg a among the Mee to Groteabery. seemed to be, that 
d the water cure with > 
safety and more todeviating success than any other oLee sse- 
fessors, with — penance of issnitz himself.”"—A pec= 
tus, price ls., y be pedo of Simpkin & Co. Stationers'-court, 
and all Bootissliors. Mr. Weiss may be consulted profession- 
- » at ve Sackville-street, every Wednesday, before three 
ock. eport having ne circulated that ‘Mr. Weiss has 
left, the public arei 











PERFECTLY NEW AND UNIQUE PATENT BEDSTEADS. 


PRATT respectfully solicits the particular 
e attention of the enn ogy A y~4 Gente furnicht 

Officers joining their iments. TENT rfvEe 
| emptes ‘ALLIC DOVETA JOINTED y BEDSTEADS which he 

has made arrangements with the Patentees to int! troduce to their 
notice. It is long | 4 necessary and useful an improvement 
has been invented, a ne more especi deserving their no- 
tice. The facility wt which they are fix taken down 
in afew minates, w the use of tools—the elegant and light 
e firmness of cons‘ traction, as! the utter impos- 
sibility of snooyance from mnsoate, ah 70 goin to renear the me pare: 

mount to any other ever invente ENT ELASTI 
SPRING BEDS, & &c. and complete Fittings applied | in ¥ | 
and ad appointments. Now on view at H. Pratt's nok 

and Military Outfit Warehouse, 123, New Bond-street. 
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. W. rene. 

Iutins Broce 3 
street, > gepoee, feld-atree 

Hoxton; -- 4 
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may. at once realize a capital of 1000/., “which he can bequeath 
ispose of in any way he may think } proper. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every 
the mode of eflecting As Assurances, ma » obtained at the Office. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident ire r. 
A A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the d 
of busi 


uisite information as to 


1, 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 

r Makers to Lords of ite Admiralty (Esta- 

blished 132 my BIRCHIN-LANE, t assortment 
Sec cond-hand Watches of any Buy 











ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
NNUITY COMPANY. 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Cote Established in } 
This Society is eek A ~ an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an lncroased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. pe the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May last, e all beneficial policies 
— wane three annual premiums had been paid in December, 


A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them ounce’ in eugmontation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premium 

Assurers may contract to pay their "Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are goin 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

penpegeeres and all necessary information may be obtained 
at the Office. CHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


COTTISH (Wipows’ Funp) ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, constituted by Act of Parliament. 
Esta yee a? > 





eneral Pri vat the & . 
The Principles of this Ga are those of Mutual Assurance, 
or, as it has been more properly termed, Mutual Contribution. 
The Members are theirown Assurers. They are the Proprietors 
—the Sole Parties interested in the Funds; and, although by the 
Articles of Constitution, no Member is personally 


< fine is 

ost makers—many nearly equal to Tet 
shove half their original cost, all of which W. & So 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 

apements, all of superior penutectuse. New Watchesof the 
most elegant patterns wu of their Ch 
to which the Government awerked the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, W variations 
of temperature. Also a langp assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches. for Ladies and Gentlemen, at eoqgeceesty 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cqpartmnons. 

ebster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 











GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


UMPHREYS’S INODOROUS SOLUBLE 
COMPOUND, to PROMOTE the GROWTH of PLANTS, 
—Dissolved in water, this valuable preparation may be used 
with great advantage eitherin the drawing-room or in the con- 
servatory. A single bottle is equal i 2 Le apn force to some 
hundred weight of rich compost; and by its use, not only com- 
mon plants are improved by increased brilliancy of flower and 
deeper verdure, but valuable exotics are so stre as to 
resist the usual alternations of temperature, an y be pre- 
served without .—45 | -—Soid in bottles, 1s. od. ‘oneh, with 
full instractions for use, by the jeading Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
in Town and Coun muy. Who ie Agents, DAVY, MACK-~ 
Seteetiek ‘Lo ndon. 


MURDO & Co. 100, 

——. , BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

to inform the he Nobility and ¢ and gouty , ther 

are now Cartes A o PRINT ARM TS, for bool 
plates, in their reper heraldic colours. and at |. moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on viitiog cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d. ; ai yee es : also every 
Seseripton of of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above ma: 








for any Sum of Mone beyond the Contribution conditioned to 
be paid by him in his Policy, the — of the Society is 
quely provided for and secured by the solaers * Regulation,— 
That at each Period of Investigation, one-third of the ascer- 
tained. Profits shall be set aside and retained as a Guarantee 
un 





Practice of the Society 

Whilst this Society owes very much “unquestionably to the 
Eaaty of the Rules and Princip. L. upon which it has been esta- 
blished, some share of its po larity is attributable to the man- 
ner in which these Rules an Principles are practically carried 
out. e tables and calculations are all founded upon data 
which the long and successful experience of 


from a laces and fashionable assortment, at their 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, or sent on application any distance free of ex- 
pense. Superfine ar ee. 278., 228., 208., 188., 178., 148., 4 
and 8s. per ream ; Note ditto, 18s., ibs., 128., 8s. “9 és. and 4s, 
ream. An additional charge is made for stampin either of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials. eir miscella- 
neous stock, which is very large and particularly adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing os s, inkstands. 
envelope cases, albums, blotting-books, bibles and prayers, gold 
and silver pencil cases, penholders, toilet and ome ling  Saees, 
souvenirs, ladies’ Coupanions. sachets, card and glove cases, 
et- 8, papet nd | suitable for invitations, 
i ary notes, weddim Either of the above arti- 








the 
ciety of London has shown may confidently be relied upon 
as safe. 





ngs, & 
a may be had plain, or of the meet costly description, with 
of useful tage games and en- 
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8 Palp-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
ice - Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
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Pe are urchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
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the Co; in’ 
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rectors, 
(with the advice and assistance of the Medical Officers,) in the 
selection of lives. Instead of affording every facility to parties 
to join the Society, and afterwards throwing all manner of un- 
necessary obstacles in the way of settlement, when the claim 
emerges, the Directors proceed upon the opposite principle of 
being most cautious and particular in their inquiries before ad- 
mitting members to the benefits of the Society ; but, after being 
admitted, they are entities to all the advantages which the 
Society affords; and when the claim emerges, no undue delay 
takes place, and no difficulties which can be avoided are inter- 
to prevent an easy and = settlement. 

The utmost care is bestowed u nvestment and Accu- 
mulation of Funds : many rh ncn opportunities, 
which are not open to others, being afforded to this Society, in 

the large amount of its capital, and its rapidly increasing anaual 
revenue. 





TUCKER, Secretary. 











Although al t Hy practised by other Offices, and velo s at Government prices. Messrs. Barry & Son are also 
ihies Attwo 4, Esq. M. pir ecter ‘or. ts Pere elthough it ee ee to their b siness fopen at Agents for Mr. Robert Best Ede’s Perfumery. 

atthias A 01 ir eygate, Bart. t tem of brib wiles pncennects with the ice, the 

Staley Clarke, Esa. F.i08.| Kirkman B.’Hodgson, Esa. | offer of a Commission, on all b introduced through hel ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 

> di this Societ 
aim Mton . F.R.S. i® Petty Muspratt, E: “ Directors. ioe py ane n it as a practice which, for | bas the BRUSH and SMY Bh OR ee Ie 
Wiliam Dowie ts bart, Ic Reoree eet ieee fe “% Boetety offering, an i tes wea seeenting, th o Se eneely divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
1 Gordon ag ap. F. BS Matthew Whiting Hg. Solid One of the | eat qhecustecietios C . "Goctety is the ss coming loose ls,” An-improved Clothes Brush, that Cleans in 
ce wi oun om prise t claims ai 
Pemnces of Life Assurance. sire . sper eae 4 with 74 very great care bestowed by the Dire ° third part of the usual time, and inca 


ble of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetratin Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like © common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful, a 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the — t curpsising 

cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 8 acre 
valuable perties of absorption, vitali ity, are dural it; by 
meeps of direct importations, dis — with a in’ 


fits aud Gestrectize —— - the 
asany ela enaine Smyrna S — Onty at at OMeTCA FE’S 
Sole Potablis ment, Oxford: street, two doors from 


olles-street. 
CauTion—Beware o * adopted 
by some houses. 


Nos CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 

dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffe fer from Indigestion, Sick Headach, Bilious and 
Liver Comapennes 4 they act asa powerful tonic and gentle ape: 


ent, impai to the an 
nervous system. sy in  pottles, at Nes 


of the words “ From Metcalfe’s’ 








or 2s. 9d. each, by 
edus, 61, Bishopsgate 





Forms of Proposal, and all farther informetion, may be had 
on aoquention at the Head Office, or at any of the iety’s 
Agenci JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 

LONDON OFFIC! Pall Mall, 

HUGH M‘K N, Agent. 
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Without and nearly sit} Medicine Venders, 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, July 29. 


Hr, Colburn’s New Yublications. 





THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S 


LIVES OF THE 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND : 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Dedicated, by permi. to Her Majesty. 
10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 
New and revised Editions of the First Five Volumes are also 





now ready. $ a 
“ This volame of Miss Stricklana’s interesting work is devoted 
to the life of Queen Elizabeth. Miss Strickland has collected 
much valuable and hitherto inedited matter, and many curious 
particulars of Elizabeth's private conduct and character. She 
gives an air of verisimilitude to her pages by the mass of con- 
temporary letters and documents which she adduces from the 
records and chronicles of the times, and which impart a clearer 
notion of Elizabeth, her character, and her position at various 
periods of her life, than could the most skilfully arranged re- 
trospective narrative. There is a vast deal of curious and 
entertaining gossip relating to Elizabeth's court in these me- 
moirs, which has been culled with no slight pains from the 
itings of those who had access to the Queen's person, and who 
naturally recorded every little incident which furnished table- 
talk tothe court. ‘Through this medium we are enabled to see 
Elizabeth as she reully was; to view her asthe woman as well 
as the Queen; to judge of ber in her intercourse with her atten- 
dants and favourites, as well as in her negotiations with states- 
men and sovereigns. As a whole the volume is interesting in 
the highest degree.”"—Court Journal. 


A] 
LETTERS OF 
TEN OF SCOT 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
- AGNES STRICKLAND, 
And comprising Letters from the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg, the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris, and numerous other 
sources, private as well as poets: pee first published from the 
Jriginals. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, uniform 
with Miss Strickland’s* Lives of the Queens of England,’ in 2 
vols, with Portrait, &c. 21s. bound. 

“ Undoubtedly the most valuable and by farthe most interest- 


ing work, illustrative of the life and character of Mary Stuart 
ever given to the world.”’"— Edinburgh EFrening Post. 


THE 


BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 


BEING THE SEQUEL OF 


The Adventures of the Widow Married. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by Leech. 

“Mrs. Trollope is, beyond a doubt, one of the cleverest and 
most remarkable writers of the day. With a quickness of obser- 
vation which takes in the whole object at aglance, an insight 
into motives that seems instinctive, a keen perception of the 
ridiculous, and strong powers of humorous delineation, she is 
the person of all others to expose pretensions, or unmask hypo- 
crisy.”"— Quarterly Review. 





Or, The Maid’s Revenge. 


An Historical Romance. By H. W. HERBERT, Esq., Author 
of ‘Oliver Cromwell.’ 3 vols. 

“A still better work than * Oliver Cromwell.’ "— Atheneum. 

“ The production of a man of genius.” —John Bull, 

“ Decidedly one of the ablest novels that the present season 
has produced.”"— Sun. 

“In this very clever story, the spirit of the time is sketched in 
a manner almost equal to the masterly * Woodstock.’” 

Weekly Chronicle. 


Edited by Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The Aucust Numpenof 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Contains the following Articles :— 
MR, WITHERING’S CONSUMPTION AND ITS CURE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
By MRS. ABELL, late Miss Baleombe, during the time spent 
by him in her Father's House at St. Sitces. 

The Orphan House at Brussels, |Extracts from my Indian Diary, 

,2 Confession, by Mrs. Gore. by the Old Forest Ranger. 
Etcetera (the Reminiscences of |The ‘Two Brothers, an Episode 
Mr. Fitzbeadle,) by Laman|_ of Civil War. 
Blanchard, Esq. ‘he Widow's Almshouse, by 
ace— ‘Time, by the Same. the Author of * Peter Prig- 
Pills for Politicians,and Lotions| gins,’ No. 8, Hiring a Gover- 
for Legislators. ness, 
Recreations in Natural History |Short Rides in an Author's Om- 
—Dragons. nibus, &c. &c. 
ELLISTONIANA; 
Or, ORIGINAL ANECDOTES of the lste R. W. ELLISTON, 
_ Esq. By W. T. MONCRIEFT, Esq. 
Comprising * A Dead Hit, or How to Make a Benefit’—* The 
Right Side of the House.’ 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 


STANDARD 
CLASSICAL WORKS 


ADAPTED FOR 


Colleges or Schools. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE. By AUGUSTUS MATTHL#®. Translated from 
the German by the BISHOP OF LONDON. Fifth Edition. 
Revised by JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 3is. 


Il. 


INDEX of QUOTATIONS from 
GREEK AUTHORS, contained in the FIFTH EDITION 
of MATTULE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ill. 


GREEK GRAMMAR, for Schools, 

abridged from MATTHL®. By the BISHOP OF LON- 

DON. Seventh Edition, thoroughly revised, by the Rev. J. 

EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of King’s College School. 
12mo. 3s. bound. 


Iv. 


GREEK ACCIDENCE for Schools, 
abridged from MATTHLE. By the BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Fourth Edition. Revised by the Rey. J. EDWARDS, M.A., 
Second Master of King’s College School. 12mo. 2s. bound. 


v. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Cri- 
tical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of various 
Greck Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other 
Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. J. R. 
FISHLAKE. Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


vi. 


PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES, edited, 
with English Notes, by THOMAS MITCHELL, A.M. 8vo. 
10s. each. 

1. ACH ARNENSES, 


2. WASPS. 
5, FROGS, 


3. KNIGHTS. 
4. CLOUDS. 
Bvo. 15s. 


vil. 


MULLER’S DORIANS. The HIS- 
TORY and ANTIQUITIES of the DORIC RACE. Trans- 
lated from Miller, by TUPNEL and LEWIS. 

Second Edition, Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Vill. 
GRECH GRAMMATIC RUDI- 
MENTA IN USUM SCHOLARUM. Fourth Edition. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 


IX. 
RUDIMENTA GRACA MINORA 


IN USUM SCHOLARUM.  12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 


RUDIMENTA GRAECA MINORA 
IN USUM SCHOLARUM, editio altera ad disciplinam 
I lata. 12mo. 1s. 6. bound. 

These Editions of the ‘Greek Rudiments for the Use of 
Schools,’ consist of those parts of the former work which 
are printed in larger type. The latter, with the consent of 
the Author, bas been adapted to both systems of Conjuga- 
tions, and Notes have been added by the highest authority 
at Eton. 





ete m ace 





Xx. 
LATINA. GRAMMATICH RUDI- 
MENTA, or LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
]2mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 

This Grammar is intended to serve also as an ENGLISH 
LATIN GRAMMAR and a LATIN EXERCISE BOOK; 
and being based on that enjoined by the Royal Founder of 
so many noted Grammar Schools in England, is called King 
Edward VL’s Latin Grammar. 

It is printed in the same size as the GRECAS GRAM- 
MATICA. RUDIMENTA, published by Mr. Murray, to 
which references are made throughout. 


xi. 

SNGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELE- 
GTACS; designed for early proficients in the Art of Latin 
Versification, with Prefatory Rules of Composition in Ele- 
giac Metre. By the Rev. W. OXENHAM, M.A., Second 
Master of Harrow School. 12mo. 4s. bound. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON 
By MR. MURRAY, 


aecoenres. 


Lady Sale. 
A JOURNAL of the DISASTERS jy 


AFFGHANISTAN, With Plans. Sevent 
Bvo. 12s. enth Thousand. Pog 


Lieutenant Eyre. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS at (A. 


BUL, which ended in the RETREAT and DESTRUCTION 
of the BRITISH ARMY. With a JOURNAL of IM. 
PRISONMENT in AFFGHANISTAN. Seventh Thousand, 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Letters from Madras. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in INDIA, de- 
scribed from a THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the Pre- 
sidency of MADRAS. By A LADY. Post 8vo. 9s. Ga 


William Scrope, Esq. 
DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON 


FISHING in the TWEED, with the Natural History and 
Habits of the Salmon. Illustrated with Twenty-two Litho- 
graphs and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 42s. [Uniform with the 
* Art of Deer Stalking.’] 


Sir David Wilkie. 
LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS 


of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. With his Critical 
Remarks on Works of Art during his Tours. By the late 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. With a Portrait, 3 vols 
Bvo. 428. 


Lord Sydenham. 
MEMOIR of the late LORD SYDEN- 


TAM, with a NARRATIVE of his ADMINISTRATION of 
AFFAIRS in CANADA, and SELECTIONS from his COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by his Brother, G. POULETT 
SCROPE, Esq. MP. With a Portrait, 8vo. 19s. 


George Borrow, Esq. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the 
JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES, and IMPRISONMENTS of 
an ENGLISHMAN in an Attempt to circulate the Serip- 
tures in the Peninsula. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. post 
Bvo. 27s. 


Francis Horner, M.P. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. Edited by his 
Brother, LEONARD HORNER, Esq. With a Portrait, 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Captain Granville G. Loch, R.N. 
CLOSING EVENTS of the CAM- 


PAIGN in CHINA. The OPERATIONS in the YANG 
TZE-KIANG, and TREATY of NANKING. With a Map, 
post 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


T. Clifton Paris, Esq. 
LETTERS from the PYRENEES; or, 


TIIREE MONTAS’ PEDESTRIAN WANDERINGS amidst 
the wildest scenes of the FRENCIL and SPANISI MOUN- 
‘TAINS, in the Summer of 1842. With Sketches by the 
Author. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


John Hood, Esq. 
AUSTRALIA and the EAST; beings 
A 


L NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to NEW S0t TH 

an EMIGRANT SHIP, with a Residence of some 
in Sydney and the Bush, and the Route home by 

way of India and Egypt, in the Years 1841-2. S8yo. 14s. 





John L. Stephens, Esq. 
INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in YUCA- 


TAN, during a SECOND VISIT to the RUINED orn 
CENTRAL AMERICA. With 120 Engravings. 
8vo. 42s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





————— — - — a 

London: James Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancer, Lane. 4. 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, NG 
lington Street North, Strand, by JoHN FRANCIS, A. 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mes. 








borough-street, 


And sold by all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for ImwLAND, J.C umiming, D 
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